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W3EN Tocqueville published his excellent 
book on the ‘ Ancien Régime’ and the Rev- 
olution, most people were surprised to find 
how closely the period of terror and anarchy 
had been connected with that which preced- 
ed it. The trea which had shot up with 
such rapidity, when once above the surface, 
had been long collecting its strength and fast- 
ening its roots in the soil below. The author 
himself begins by observing that the French 
in 1789 had tried, as it were, to cut their 
destiny into two parts, and to place an abyss 
between that which they had been and that 
which they were afterwards tobe. He adds 
that they had been less successful than they 
themselves supposed in this singular enter- 
— ; and he then goes on to show that the 

volution was the just and natural result 
of the state of things which the tyrannical 
centralization of Louis XIV. and the reck- 
less profligacy of the Regency and of Louis 
XV. had produced in France. No one can 
understand the true spirit of the French Rev- 
olution without looking carefully at the in- 
stitutions of the country as they were already 
administered in practice, and consideting the 
condition of its people in the preceding cen- 
tury. 

The coherence of events is perhaps still 
more obvious with reference to our great re- 
bellion in the seventeenth century, inasmuch 
as the growth of disaffection to the crown, 
and the increase of the popular power were 
more gradual, and admit of being more dis- 
tinctly traced. The epoch of the Stuarts, 
from the accession of James I. to the igno- 
minious flight of his grandson, is a story or 
great drama complete in itself, and only to 
be understood as a whole. To comprehend 
the struggle of the Civil War and the final 
catastrophe of the race, we must look back 
to the early Parliaments of James and his 


them. Ranke has observed with perfect truth 
that James I. gave the keynote for the gov- 


the loyalty to the throne that then accompanied 
the resolves of its heroes to maintain the popu- 
lar liberties, and with the'reverent regard for law 
and precedent by which all its opening move- 
ments were so implicitly guided as to have left 
upon it, to the very last, a deep and ineffaceable 
impress.’ — vol. i. p. xii. 
We can never be sufficiently thankful 
that our statesmen in the commencement of 
this struggle, did then take their stand, not 
on abstract principles, but on ‘ law and pre- 
cedent ;’ in short, that instead of seeking to 
make a gulf, as Tocqueville says was done 
in the French Revolution, between them- 
selves and the. past, they based their claims 
on Magna Charta and on the old institutions 
of the land. —- did not acknowledge — 
what appears to be Hume’s theory — that 
the House of Commons first rose out of 
insignificance in the reign of James I., and 
then arrogated to itself new functions. The 
arbitrary acts of Henry VIII. and other 
sovereigns did not in their eyes prove the 
non-existence of lawful rights, though they 
showed instances of their infringement, and 
the Act of the 15th of Edward IL (1822) 
referred to by Mr. Hallam * is alone suffi- 
cient to establish the acknowledged au- 
thority of Parliament in matters of general 
legislation. 

lizabeth, no doubt, had disputed with 
her Parliament, and had not scrupled to 
deal harshly with its members; but she 
never treated the House of Commons as 
a party opposed to her. She was sparing in 
her demands for money, and though she had 
an irritable temper and a strong hand, she 
knew how to stop before she had com- 
promised her own dignity or got involved in 
an inevitable quarrel. This is clearly shown 
by what happened in Dutton’s case (1566). 
He had touched in Parliament on the ques- 
tion of the Scotch succession. The Queen 
caused him to be arrested and examined in 
the Star Chamber. The House of Com- 


lege, and Elizabeth, who had intended to. 
prosecute Dutton, released him without. 


erament of the Stuarts, and tied the knot of| further question or trial, professing at the 


fate which bound his successors.* 
Mr. Foster, in his preface, observes : — 


_ ‘No one will ever fully understand what the 
rising against the Stvarts meant, who is not 
thoroughly acquainted with its beginning ; with 





* ‘Er hat den Ton fiir die Regierung der Stuarts 


same time her intention of’ not interfering: 
with their privilege. As her latest historian 
says, ‘ No one knew better than Elizabeth how 
to withdraw from an indefensible position.’ 

The exact ‘contrary of this proposition 








angegeben, und den Knoten der Geschicke seiner En- 
kel geschiirzt.’—‘ Geschichte von England, ii. s, 10, 
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mons, on the other hand, showed themselves. 
son, and to the personal character of both of| determined to take up the question of’ privi-- 
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may be asserted with equal truth of James 
L and of his son; in addition to which they 
had the knack of putting themselves into 
such a position with extraordinary readi- 
ness. 

James himself was incapable of compre- 
hending, much less of assuming, the relation 
in which Elizabeth had stood to her Parlia- 
ment and her people. His accession to the 
throne of England was to him a liberation 
from the turbulence of an aristocracy whom 
he could not curb, and the meddling democ- 
racy of a Church which he detested. He 
felt as the heir to £20,000 a year may feel 
when, after being pinched and cramped in 
his allowance and lectured by a morose 
father, he succeeds to his estates. He came 
with a full conviction of his own divine 
rights as paramount over everything, and 
the incident, which occurred on the way to 
London of his causing the pickpocket at 
Newark to be hanged without trial, is a 
curious illustration of the temper and spirit 
in which he took possession of the throne. 
He considered that as a king he was on the 
same footing as all other kings, and entitled 
to the rights, not of the sovereign of Eng- 
land, but of the class generally.* It went 
against him to treat the Dutch otherwise 
than as rebels, although their national 
existence was the first element in that great 
league against the House of Austria, which 
he ought to have headed.¢ Nothing was 
ever more unpopular than the peace of 1604 
‘with Spain, and the subsequent intrigues 
-about the Spanish marriage. The King’s 
‘whole policy was vacillating and uncertain. 
‘He had two courses open to him: he might 
have opposed his son-in-law’s acceptance of 
‘the Bohemian Crown, and then have thrown 
-all his weight on the side of the preservation 
of peace; or he might have joined the 
league of Protestant Germany with heart and 
hand. He took neither of these courses, but 
halted between the two. He offended his 
own subjects by his lukewarmness in the 
-eause of Protestantism, whilst he conciliated 


*Itis against this argument of James’s that Sel- 
-den’s remarks in his ‘ Table Talk’ are directed when 
he says, ‘kings are all individual—this or that 
king — there is no species of kings;’ an1 again, ‘a 
king that claims privileges in his own country, 
because they have them in another, is just as a cook 
that claims fees in one lord’s house, because they are 
allowed in another. If the master of the house will 
yield them, well and good’ (in v. ‘ King.’) 

tThis view Hume seems to attribute to a‘ sense 
of justice!’ He says, ‘ that having conversed more 


fully with English ministers and courtiers, he found | St, Germ: 


their attachment to that republic so strong, and 
their opinion of common interest so established, 
that he was obliged to sacrifice to politics his sense 
of justice; a quality which, even when erroneous, is 
eeapuciane as well as rare in a monarch. — Vol. vi. 
Ip. 7. 
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no one of his enemies, and failed even to 
save the inheritance of his daughter’s chil- 
dren. Buckingham himself said to him, 
‘So long as you waver between the Span- 
iards and your subjects, to make your 
advantage of both, you are sure to do with 
neither.’ 

Even James’s good, qualities were hurtful ; 
his learning degenerated into pedantry, 
and increased his obstinacy in theological 
matters, whilst his good nature made it im- 
— to repulse those encroachments on 

is liberality, which made him a beggar. 
We may console ourselves by thinking that 
had he not constantly wanted money, the 
English constitution might have wanted the 
House of Commons before his reign was 
ended. The necessities of the Crown were 
the opportunities of Parliament. Above 
all, however, James’s mode of government, 
after Cecil’s death, by favourites such as 
Carr and Villiers, was hateful to the nation 
and fatal to his successor. What could be 
expected from Charles, bred in such a school 
of statesmanship, already in the grasp of 
Buckingham, and imbued with all done 
principles of unlimited prerogative and ec- 
clesiastical supremacy, which James had 
professed and tried as well as he could 
to uphold ? 

The book before us, which gives us a full 
and authentic life of one of the most dis- 
tinguished English patriots in the latter 
years of James and the first Parliaments of 
Charles I., is thus one of unusual interest. 
As a private biography it has great worth, 
since it presents us with a picture of an 
English country gentleman of that day, 
highly educated and accomplished; and as 
a portion of public history, it is still more 
valuable. It is not a book to be treated as the 
groundwork for political discussion or party 
declamation. Its narrative of these times 
and the minute facts involved in it are really 
valuable because they exhibit the process by 
which the institutions of the country were 
developed and preserved to us. Had it not 
been for the efforts of such men as Sir John 
Eliot in the time of James and Charles, 
there would have been no House of Com- 
mons in existence to struggle against James 
II.: yet before Mr. Forster published his 
‘Statesmen of the Commonwealth’ in 1834 


'no biography of him existed. 


John Eliot was the son of a Cornish squire, 
whose family had settled at the old priory of 
an’s, having acquired that property 


|in exchange for-lands in Devonshire from 


the Champernownes. The outside of the 
house at Port Eliot has a peculiar charm 
from its close neighbourhood to the Norman 











gate and ivied towers of the grand old 
church, formerly belonging to the priory. 
Inside the mansion are now to be found 
some of Sir Joshua’s most charming pictures, 
and the manuscript records which form the 
basis of these volumes. Eliot was born in 
1590, and at the age of seventeen or eigh- 
teen got involved in a°quarrel with a Mr. 
Moyle living in the parish of St. German’s. 
It appears that Mr. Moyle had made some 
representation to Eliot’s father as to his son’s 
expenses, and the young man, indignant at 
his interference, drew his sword upon him, 
and wounded him slightly. He afterwards 
begged pardon, and appears to have con- 
tinued on the most friendly terms with Mr. 
Moyle for many years. In estimating Eliot’s 
conduct in this matter the wild and reckless 
manners of the period must be considered. 
At any rate the offence was pardoned, and, 
had it been considered very discreditable to | 
him, we should most certainly find it con- 
stantly cited in afterlife by his numerous 
and bitter enemies, which is not the case. 
There never was a man whom, when his | 
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us to suppose. Mr. Gardiner, who has pub- 
lished an excellent history of James’s reign, * 
has also by his examination of. the archives 
of Simancas thrown great light on this point. 
By his kindness we are enabled to afford to 
our readers some information which is ex- 
ceedingly curious as illustrating James's 
character, the origin of the Spanish mar- 
riage, and the relations of the English Gov- 
ernment of that day to Gondomar. 

It appears, then, that the King had learnt 
the Ambassador’s determination and strength 
of purpose, by having been compelled to 
yield to his demands for the liberation of a 
certain Spanish lady, Dofia Luisa de Car- 
vajal. Now, with that consciousness of his 
own weakness which is visible in all his 
acts, when he became disgusted with the 
turbulence of his Parliament, he had re- 
course at once to Sarmiento (Gondomar).t 
He sent for the Spanish Minister and begged 
him to transmit to the King of Spain the 
true version of the quarrel with the House 
of Commons, ‘rather than that Which was 
given in the streets.’ He went on to say 


spirit could not be daunted, and his argu-/| that the King of Spain had many more 
ments could not be answered, it would have | kingdoms and more subjects than he had; 
been more convenient to wound or crush by | but, he added, with a sort of bitter humour, 
a reference to some youthful indiscretion. | ‘there was one thing in which he surpassed 
In 1607 he became a GentlemanCommoner | His Majesty, namely, in having a larger 
of Exeter College, but although he remained | Parliament ; for the Cortes of Castille was 
three years at Oxford, he did not take composed of little more than thirty persons, 
adegree. After being called to the bar he whilst his parliament consisted of nearly 
travelled abroad, and singularly enough four hundred. ‘There was no head to them, 
became for a time the companion of that and they voted in a disorderly way. There 
George Villiers, whom, as the favourite, he | was nothing heard at their sittings but cries, 
was destined at a later period so deservedly | shouts, angl confusion. He was astonished 
to attack. Eliot’s wife, whom he married in| that the Kings his predecessors had given , 
1611, was a Cornish lady of the name of their consent to such things. He himself 
Gedie; by her he had a large family. The had found the institution in existence when he 
present Earl of St. German’s, to whose lib-| came, and he was unable to get rid of it.’ 
erality Mr. Forster is indebted for the ma- | The effect, therefore, of the quarrel with 
terials of this interesting book, is the de-| the Parliament of 1614, on the irritable 
scendant of Nicholas, the fourth son of Sir| temper and weak intellect of James, was 
John. | that he threw himself into the arms of Spain. 
In the Parliament of 1614 Eliot sat for He probably would not have done so if the 
St. German’s, and then too for the first time, Spanish Minister had been a man of less 
appeared among the Commons of England | power: as it was he evidently hoped by the 
John Pym and Sir Thomas Wentworth.| Spanish match to counterbalance in some 
After a cry against ‘ undertakers,’ a resolu-| way the turbulence of his own subjects. 
tion against the King’s right to levy imposi-| The power of Spain was to be employed 
tions, and a furious attack on Bishop Neile, | against the liberties of England; and the 
the House was dissolved without passing | instinct which made the match so unpopular 
a single bill, and the Parliament became |in this country was true and sagacious. 
known by the name of the ‘ Addled Parlia- How James thought the object was to be ef- 
ment ;’ but yet, in this Parliament, the great | 


. , ‘.,.| _ *¢ History of England, from the Accession of 
question between the Crown and the Com | James I. to the Disgrace of Chief Justice Coke, 











mons was distinctly raised. In fact the con- | 
sequences of James’s quarrel with this Par- 
liament were far more serious than a mere 
glance at the surface of history would lead 





1603 — 1616” By Samuel Rawson Gardiner, late 
student of Christ Church. 8vo., 2 vols. London, 
Hurst and Blackett, 1863. 


tHis name was Diego Sarmiento de Acuna : he 
was created Conde de Gondomar in 1617, 
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fected in this way is not quite so clear. 
Sarmiento, feeling his power over the King, 
at once endeavoured to make the match 
with the Infanta acceptable to his own 
Court. Paul V. (Borghese) objected to it, 
but still the project was submitted to a 
Junta of Theologians, and the conditions 
were drawn up and placed in Digby’s hands. 
Then, however, all sorts of doubts and appre- 
hensions crossed James’s mind before he fi- 
nally acquiesced in the substance of what 
was proposed. 

In September, 1615, poor Arabella Stuart 
died in the tower. It is difficult, when we 
think of her treatment, to feel much compas- 
sion for the embarrassments or sorrows of 
James II. The fall of Somerset occurred 
in the same autumn, but the trial of the 
Earl and Countess did not take place till 
the month of May in the following year. 
Thus ended the career of the first of those 
favourites whose paramount influence was 
so unfortunately characteristic of the reigns 
of James and Charles.* Eliot appears to 
have esteemed and pitied Overbury. In 
October, 1618, Raleigh was executed, but 
there appears grave reason for doubting 
whether he was merely sacrificed to Spain 
in the manner usually assumed. We are 
inclined to think that fresh light will yet be 
thrown on this episode in history. Lewis 
Stukeley, Raleigh's betrayer, had held the 
Vice-Admiralty of Devonshire, and Eliot, 
who had been knighted, succeeded him in 
that office in January, 1619. The Marquis 


of Buckingham, Eliot’s old travelling com- | 


anion, was Lord High Admiral of England. 

he place of Vice-Admirgl, in the west of 
England at least, was then no sinecure. It 
is difficult for us at this time to conceive 
either the imbecility and helplessness of our 
own naval administration, or the insecurity. 
of our coasts and seas. 





that the secret which Somerset was supposed to 
hold over James’s head may have been the simple 
fact that he had for the last twelve months been 
thoroughly committed to Spain. It is curious to 
find from the Spanish archives that Eliot’s friend 
Sir Robert Cotton was the go-between employed 
by Somerset in his communications with the Am- 
bassador, and that he (Cotton) professed in the 
warmest manner that he was at heart a Catholic ! 
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from the western counties of England. Mr. 
Forster says: ‘He (Eliot) estimates the 
number of Christians captured during the 
outrage at not less than twelve hundred. 
“This man bewayled his sonne ; that, his 
father ; another, his brother; a fourth, his 
servant, and the like. Husbands and wives, 
with all relations els‘of nature and civilitie, 
did complaine.”’ (Vol. i. p. 317.) It 
would seem that twenty ‘Turks and Rene- 
zadoes’ were hanged at once as pirates at 

lymouth (p. 194). One of the Algerine 
captures was reckoned to be worth more 
than ‘a quarter of a million (p. 193). A 
Turkish pirate captured a ship and three 
Cornish fishing-boats at the very mouth of 
Dartmouth harbour; and again, ‘ There 
were fourtie saile of Turks, besides those 
which formerlie kepte that coast, then in 
one fleet come within the Channel.’ (Vol. 
i. p. 320.) Mr. Forster tells us (p. 428) 
that these accounts are fully corroborated 
by the manuscripts in the State Paper 
Office.* 

Besides the Turks and Barbary pirates, 


every adventurer who chose to fit out a ves- 


sel and gather together a sufficient number 
of desperate characters, seems to have rob- 
bed and plundered ships on the high seas or 
in harbour, as he pleased. Among the most 
distinguished of these freebooters was a cer- 
tain Captain Nutt, whom Eliot, by the exer- 
cise of considerable courage and craft, man- 
aged to get into his power. The pirate then 
charged the Vice-Admiral with having en- 
couraged his piracies and shared in his plun- 














templating the redemption of slaves in the Barbary 


| states. The only pa:t ever applied was 15% 7. stock, 
| which, in 1727, was paid to Sir Charles Wager for 


the redemption of poor captive slaves. In 1835 the 
fund was ordered to be tra: sferred to trust-es, t» be 
applied in the education of the apprentices and the'r 
issue in the British colonies, (Attorney-General v. 


Gibson, 2 Beavan’s Reports, p. 317.) 
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futed, but Nutt was protected by Sir George 
Calvert (afterwards Lord Baltimore) and 
finally obtained a pardon. Eliot, on the 
other hand, was committed to the Marshalsea 
and remained a prisoner for sometime. Nuti 
returned to his old courses, and many years 

rwards plundered a vessel which was con- 
veying Lord Wentworth’s furniture and plate 
to Ireland. 

At the conclusion of the Parliament of 
1614, James had sent some of the refractory 
members to the Tower, and had committed 
himself to the struggle against the liberties 
of England. His extravagance, and the 
position of foreign affairs, made money nec- 
essary for him, but his appeal to the count 
for ‘ Benevolences’ was met by a sullen feel- 
ing that Parliament was the only legitimate 
source whence supplies should be derived. 

Years elapsed before another Parliament 
assembled: it met on the 30th of January, 
1620-1,—a day of evil omen for the house 
of Stuart,* At this moment the voice and 
the purse of the people of England would 
have supported James, if he had placed him- 
self at the head of the Protestant cause in 
Europe. Bnt whilst the nation and its rep- 
resentatives were expressing their abhorrence 
of Spain and its principles, the King and 
his favourite were doing their best to pro- 
mote the marriage of the Prince and the in- 
fanta. At length, on the 18th of December, 
1621, the Commons of England adopted that 
protest which asserts in the strongest terms 
the hereditary liberties of Englishmen and 
the freedom of debate and speech in Parlia- 
ment. James tore the protest with his own 
hand from the documents on the following 
day, and after the dissolution imprisoned 
Phillips, Coke, and other members. 

After Buckingham’s return from Spain on 
the 6th of October, 1623, Eliot addressed a 
letter to the Lord High Admiral, which we 
think Mr. Forster is quite justified in char- 
acterizing as manly and independent in its 
tone. The King by his want of money was 
obliged to summon a new Parliament,which 
met in February 1623.4. In this Parliament 
Eliot had a seat as member for the bor- 
ough of Newport, in Cornwall, and until 





* It is singular that the author of that useful little 
book, ‘The Annals of England’ (Oxford; Parker, 
1856), should have supposed that there were two Par- 
liaments, one in 1620, and another in 1621, which met 
on the 30th of January. The mi take arose, of course, 
from confusion as to the commencement of the year 
on the Ist of January or the 25th of March. The 
error is worth noticing because the book is, we be- 
lieve, used as a text-book in the University lec ures. 
It will be found in the second volume at pp. 355-356. 
The Parliament of 1620 was really summoned sor the 
16th of January, prorogued by proclamation to the 
_ then to the 30th. See ‘ Parl. History,’ vol. 

. Pp . 


some time at least after its meeting he had 
probably continued his private and official 
intercourse with Buckingham. 

One of the first acts of the House of Com- 
mons was to stop the proceedings which had 
been instituted against Eliot and his servants. 
Eliot himself spoke immediately afterwards, 
and this was in fact the commencement of 
that fearless action as a Parliamentary leader 
which was destined to bring him to an early 

rave, whilst it secured to him a reputation 
or honesty, abil:ty, and patriotism, such as 
few have earried. He referred to the pro- 
ceedings of the last Parliament, and in the 
course of his speech he said : — 


‘For as Parliaments have been ever held to be 


.the chief support and pillar of the kingdom, so 


is this privilege of parliaments essential to their 
existence; by which opinions are plainly deliv- 
ered, difficulties beaten out, and truth resolved 
upon. Were it otherwise, men fearing to dis- 
please would blanch those propositions that 
might have question, and silence their under- 
standings in matters of most import. And in 
this, the protestation of the Commons last made 
gives me great satisfaction, as proceeding from 
excellent deliberation and advice. Its reasons 
were well weighed. Such had been the habit 
and long use of this place. Still had its way 
been held with jealous regard to the honor and 
dignity of our head —the King. More for his 
she than for ours, it behoved that such liberty 
be allowed. The business is the King’s; the 
kingdom hath its representative in the King. 
In him our resolutions rest. We are only call- 
ed hither upon either the general affairs of the 
kingdom or the special propositions of His Maj- 


esty, and therein but to deliberate and consult, ~ 


not to conclude. Without our privileges we 


should fail to perform that duty. And can it - 


be thought that in claiming them, in order t 
we may facilitate His Majesty’s resolutions a 
ease him in the consideration, leaving the end 
still to himself, in this can it be thought there is 
any diminution or derogation to regality ?’ — 
vol. i. pp. 138, 139. 


An address to the King was carried unan- 
imously advising him to break off the trea- 
ties for the marriage and urging the restora- 
tion of the Palitinate. James demanded 
700,000/. to begin the war with, and an an- 
nual payment of 150,000/. towards his debts 

Eliot’s position in the House was now one 
of considerable influence ; he cast his whole 
weight against Spain, and when the im- 
peachment of the Lord Treasurer Middle- 
sex took place, although he did not take a 
part at first, he spoke strongly before a con- 
clusion was come to, and added his voice to 
those which voted against the Treasurer. 
This case was the great precedent which es- 
tablished definitively the power of the Com- 





mons over an obnoxious minister, and it be- 





% 
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came a weapon of fearful efficacy against 
the crown. 

Buckingham, for his own purposes, taught 
the House of Commons how to use the weap- 
on of impeachment, when he abandoned 
Middlesex to their attacks in 1624. James 
was quite right when on that occasion he 
told him, ‘ By God, Steenie, you are mak- 
ing a rod for your own back.’ In reality, 
however, as we have observed, the great 
issue between the King and the Parliament 
had been joined in 1614, when Jattles dis- 
solved the House and caused Hoskins and 
other members to be imprisoned. This issue 
is the one which was tried in the long strug- 
gle through the reign of Charles, and on 
which the final judgement was given only 
in 1688. 

Three subsidies and three fifteenths 
(about 350,000.) were voted as payable 
within the year. In the mean time the 
Commons had never acquiesced in the de- 
cision of the Judges in Bate’s case, in which 
the right of the Crown to levy a duty of five 
shillings a hundredweight on currants in ad- 
dition to the half crown granted in the 
Statute of Tonnage and Poundage had 
been affirmed. The uncertainties snd ex- 
tortions consequent on this exertion of the 
Prerogative were crying grievances. The 
notes of Eliot’s speech on this subject have 
been recovered by Mr. Forster, and it is 
well worth while to quote a passage from 
it, the principles of which are far in advance 
of the age when it was spoken: 


‘The greatness of the charges lessening the 
merchant’s benefit, discourages him from trade, 
and makes him to desist; and every man so 
lost to commerce is lost to the King. Project- 
ors fatten upon individual loss, but the King 
and the State are weakened. His Majesty de- 
rives profit, not from heavy duties on some, but 
cheapness in all. The number it is that will 
supply His Majesty’s profit, if there be vent, 
and not only with advantage outgo all projects 
in that particular, but with an infinite enrich- 
ing to the whole kingdom, not only in the com- 
modities, but in the labours of our men, to 
make them more industrious who now stand 
idle and do devour us. The town of Amster- 
dam can give us good testimony inthis. There, 
as I am credibly informed, their customs come 
to more than in all England, and yet thg pro- 
portion and rate not a third part of ours. What 
is the cause of this? The easiness of the 
charge. It is that which does not only quicken 
their own, but draw other merchants thither. 
For wherever the merchant’s benefit is most, 
there they resort; and especially that nation 
whose inclination hither we may easily discern. 
And would it not then be so much with us upon 
the like reason? Yes,and much more. Much 
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advantages, which they affect and study, but 
possess not. Our harbours are more ; our har- 
bours are better; our harbours are nearer in 
the course and way of trade. And that which 
they fear there, the danger of an enemy in 
whose view they pass into their own country, 
our coast is free from. So that, abate the cus- 
toms, and they will be soon drawn hither. 
Here they will come to make their staples ; 
and herin His Majesty shall not only gain by 
the multitude of exotic importations, but by 
the exportation of the same commodities that 
will pass hence to serve our neighbours. Their 
example, too,with the same reason, will like- 
wise stir our merchants.’ — vol. i. pp. 169, 170. 


The Declaratory Act against monopolies 
was then passed; the Parliament was pro- 
rogued from time to time, and the French 
match was settled in spite of the remon- 


| strances against concessions to the Catho- 


lics; but on the 27th of March, 1625, King 
James died. 

It is worth while to quote Mr. Hallam’s 
summary of the work done by the Parlia- 
ment during this King’s time, because it 
shows us the position in which the House of 
Commons and the Crown stood at the open- 
ing of the next reign: — 


‘The Commons had now been engaged, for 








more than twenty years, in a struggle to restore 
and to fortify their own and their fellow-sub- 
| jects’ liberties. They had obtained in this 
| period but one legislative measure of import- 
ance, the late Declaratory Act against mono- 
| polies. But they had rescued from disuse their 
ancient right of impeachment. They had 
placed on record a protestation of their claim 
to debate all matters of public concern. They 
had remonstrated against the usurped preroga- 
tives of binding the subject by proclamation, 
and of levying customs at the outports. They 
had secured beyond controversy their exclusive 
privilege of determining contested elections of 
their own members. They had maintained and 
carried indeed, to an unwarrantable extent, 
their power of judging and inflicting punish- 
| ment, even for offences not committed against 
| their house.* Of these advantages some were 
evidently incomplete ; and it would require the 
most vigorous exertions of future parliaments 
|to realise them. But such exertions tho in- 
| creased energy of the nation gave abundant 
| cause to anticipate. A deep and lasting love 
|of freedom had taken hold of every class ex- 
|cept, perhaps, the clergy, from which when 
viewed together with the rash pride of the 
Court, and the uncertainty of constitutional 
| principles and precedents, collected through 
our long and various history, a calm bystander 








* This was particularly true with reference to the 


| ease of Floyd, a Roman Catholic, who for some in- 


sulting words against the Elector Palatine and his 


| wife, was sentenced to be pilloried and whipped, as 
| well as heavily fined; See Hallam’s ‘ Constit. His- 


more; as we exceed in many opportunities and | tory,’ vol. i. p. 354. 
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might presage that the ensuing reign would not 
pass without disturbance, nor, perhaps, end 


without confusion.’ — Constitutional 
vol. i. p. 366. 


It appears that among the papers at Fort 
Eliot there exists in Sir John Eliot's hand- 
writing one which is in appearance a frag- 
ment or intended portion oF a larger work. 
It contains a narrative of every incident 
and debate in the Lower House in Charles’s 
first Parliament during its sitting at West- 
minster and at Oxford, with summaries of 
the leading speeches and reports of those 
made by Eliot himself — 


‘In what has survived,’ says Mr. Forster, 
‘we have the record, not insufficient, however 
incomplete, of the opening scenes of one of 
the grandest conflicts in which the men of one 
generation ever engaged to secure the happi- 
ness and freedom of generations that were to 
follow. 

‘In the very title given to his manuscript by 
Eliot that idea appears. Not for ourselves we 
did these things, made these sacrifices, under- 
went these toils and sufferings, but for you. It 
was not our own business we were then trans- 
acting, but yours. — Negotium Posterorum,’ vol. 
i. p. 211. 


This title certainly shows a singular ap- 
preciation of the importance of the efforts 
which the Commons were then making to 
establish the liberties of the subject, and it 
is rare that any estimate. of the value of 
that which is being done at the time, and 
which afterwards becomes subject-matter 
for history, is so true and so just when 
loooked back upon in future ages. 

The French marriage had inspired great 
mistrust, and the laxness of the execution 
of the penal laws against Catholics had 
roused ail the Puritan suspicion, and 
awakened all the Protestant sympathies 
of the House of Commons and of the 
country. It is difficult for us in these days 
to bring our minds to conceive the indigna- 
tion excited by a reluctance to persecute; 
it must be remembered, however, that 
toleration in our sense of the word was 
recognized as a virtue by no party; and 
that the indulgence shown by the Crown 
towards Catholic recusants implied the 

olitical heresy of the dispensing power. 

ts exercise was intended by one party 
and was accepted by the other as an asser- 
tion that the King was above the Statute 
Law. In the course of the reigns of all 


istory, 


the Stuarts moreover the course pursued 
both in England and. Scotland, towards 
Puritans and Presbyterians, showed clear] 
enough that it was not persecution as ane | 
the Court wished to avoid. 


whic The 
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concessions made as a matter of favour to 
Foreign Ambassadors and others amounted 
in fact to setting aside the law of the land 
at the discretion of the King. Bassom- 
os tells us in his ‘ Mémoires,’ that when 

e returned from his embassy in December, 
1626, he arrived at Dover with a suite of 
400 persons, among whom were no less 
than seventy priests whom he had got out 
of the English Prisons. He was detained 
there fourteen days by bad weather, and, 
evidently much to his dissatisfaction, had to 
defray all the expenses of the party.* 

We cannot, therefore, wonder that this 
subject excited a deep interest in Charles's 
first Parliament. Our author says: — 





‘Such, at the opening of Charles’s reign, 
while the laws against’ Puritan dissent were 
pressed with eager severity, was the condition 
of the laws to which the great bulk of the na- 
tion in those days looked for their only safe- 
guard and succour against Rome. ‘The picture 
will startle many whom the statements of 
writers otherwise disposed have familiarised 
with opposite views; who have quoted the 
Statute Book to show how harsh were ite pro- 
visions ; who have condemned this Parliament 
for desiring to exaggerate what it was the duty 
of the Council to keep within stricter limits ; 
and who have ascribed the disasters of Charles’s 
later Parliaments to the intemperance that 
would now have singled out a young king’s 
accession for addition of fresh penalties to a 
persecution already intolerable. Eliot places 
the real state of the case entirely beyond ques- 
tion. After giving various instances under the 
several heads (that is, modes of evading or 
thwarting the due course of law) named above, 
he proceeds, “‘ All which did hinder the execu- 
tion of the laws, and rendered them fruitless in 
that point; and herein were found the causes 
of disease and sickness. Examples were cited 
of all these, to warrant their reasons and opin- 
ions, whereof it was thought necessary there 
should be a true information to the King, and 
an address and petition to reform them. Fora 
preparation to that work, the clerk was appoint- 
ed to bring in, at the next sitting, all the peti- 
tions of that kind which formerly had been 
made, but of which further pec Mord was 
reserved.” ’ — vol. i. pp. 251, 252. 


This was done accordingly, and a com- 
mittee was appointed to frame a new ad- 
dress and petition. 

Then followed the proceedings against 
Dr. Richard Montagu, who had been com- 
plained of in James’s last Parliament, and 
whom the old Archbishop Abbot had ad- . 
vised to ‘be the occasion of no more scan- 
dal.’ Montagu was censured and com- 
mitted by the House, but before the House 
adjourned he was released and made one 


*‘ Mémoires Ed, Petitot,’ vol. iii. p. 76, 
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of the King’s chaplains. Whatever we 
may think of the wisdom of the Commons 
in dealing with such matters, there can be 
no doubt of the folly of Laud and others 
who, according to what Mr. Forster calls 
‘a formula of words of Eliot’s expressive 
of the entire tragedy of Charles Stuart’s 
reign,’ set about ‘to make men most ob- 
noxious more secure, and those that were 
most hateful to the public to be most 
honoured and esteemed.’ 

Well might Laud in his Diary on the 
29th of January in this year, after mention- 
ing the King’s consideration of Montagu’s 
opinions, add the ominous words, ‘ Videor 
videre nubem surgentem et minantem Ec- 
clesie Anglican. Dissipet pro misericor- 
dia sua Deus!’ 

It is a curious and important fact, estab- 
lished by Eliot’s papers, that the rules for 
the orderly procedure of business in the 
House of Commons were already in his 
time thoroughly settled and established. 
The House was conscious of its power, and 
it knew that its success in upholding it de- 
pended on union and regularity among its 
members. Its orders and its precedents 
were to it, as a deliberative assembly, what 
drill and discipline are to an army in the 
field. We may be permitted to observe in 
ey that at the present day, when Eng- 
and has spread constitutional government 
over the world, the importance of these 
traditional rules and this procedure cannot 
be overrated. Their existence as precedents 
for the guidance and government of our 
colonial parliaments tends greatly to miti- 
gate the evils arising from a rude constitu- 
ency and uneducated representatives, and 
the forms of the Parliament of England 
act as a safeguard to be jealously main- 
tained and upheld by all who wish well to 
law and freedom in Australia or in Canada. 

We have no space to dwell on the con- 
troverted election between Saville and 
Wentworth, but it is quite worth while to 
refer to a remarkable ‘low of Strafford’s, 
written in after years, which bears strong 
evidence to the power and energy of Eliot 
as an opponent, and to his weight in the 
House of Commons. This letter is ad- 
dressed to Mr. Secretary Cooke on the 16th 
of March, 1639, from Beaumaris, where he 
was detained for want of a fair wind on his 
way to Ireland. He says that he appre- 
hends a fit of the gout, but that he will go 
to Ireland and return as quickly as pos- 
sible. ‘For I will make strange shift and 
put myself to all the pain I shall be able to 
endure, before I be anywhere awanting to 
my master or his affairs in this conjuncture ; 
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and therefore, sound or lame, you shall have 
me with you before the beginning of the 
Parliament; I should not fail though Sir 
John Eliot were living.” Few men have 
lived whom Strafford could have been supe 
posed by any man to fear. 

Well may Mr. Forster say that no greate 
er tribute has ever been uttered to Eliot’s 
memory than these words.. 

With regard to supply, a bill for two 
subsidies (about 140,000/.) was passed, and 
to all appearance accepted graciously by 
the Crown. The King had retired to 
Hampton Court on account of {the pesti- 
lence, and had intimated by message his 
readiness to close the session. Supply 
having been thus voted, a very large num- 
ber of members left London, so that the 
House was reduced to one-fourth of its 
number. 

Mr. Hallam has some remarks on the 
penuriousness of the Parliament, and the 
way in which they voted tonnage and 
Sige ya only for one year, not for the 
ife of the King, as had been usual for two 
centuries. He says truly enough that a 
more liberal proceeding, if it did not meet 
with corresponding concessions, would have 

ut Charles more in the wrong. Consider- 
ing that this parsimony has been the chief 
subject of reproach against the Parliament 
of 1625, the matter is, as Mr. Forster re- 
marks, too important not to be explained 
in Eliot’s own words: — 


‘The bill,” he says, “was drawne in the 
usuall forme, as formerlie it had been in the 
daies of King James ; for the like terme of life 
and in such latitude as to him. At which some 
exceptions were then made, and motions for 
change and alteration; upon which it was re- 
ferred, for the better discussion and debate, to 
the Grand Committee of the House, into which, 
the Speaker leaving his chair, they presentlie 
resolved themselves. Some did object in that, 
the exactions of the officers, and the inequalitie 
of the customs then required ; and urged there- 
in a necessitie for the marchantes to have a new 
book of rates, to settle and compose it; which 
could not be prepared in so short a time and 
sitting. Others-alleged the pretermitted cus- 
toms, grounded upon the misconstruction of 
that lawe, which ought to be examined like- 
wise ; and the lawyers that then remayned were 
thought to be incapable of that worke! Therefore, 
on these reasons, they infer’d a desire for a 
limitation in the Act, and that it might but 
continue for one year ; against which time those 
difficulties being resolved, they might again renew 
it, with a larger extension and continuance. 
Others to this added the question of imposi- 
tions in the generall, and craved a special care 
not to have that excluded, The older times 
were mentioned to note the former grants, 
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wherein, though there were collected a great 
varietie and difference, yet all were within the 
limitation of some years. Sometimes for one, 
sometimes for two, seldome.above three, and 
that in the best raignes and governments, and 
to the wisest princes; but never for life, till to- 
wards the end of Henry VI., in those begin- 
nings also it had had other limitations and re- 
straints, and, for a time, a less extent and lati- 
tude.” ’ —vol. i. p. 293. 

This limitation was vehemently igen 
by the members of the Privy Council. Fi- 
nally, a proviso was added saving all rights 
of the Crown, and on the 7th of July the 
bill for one year was sent up to the Lords, 
where, as Elliot says, “It received like fa- 
vour and dispatch ;* but was not made a 
law, wanting the ‘roy le veut ;’ which being 
denied it, show’'d what must be lookt for.” 
(p. 294.) 

We admit that Eliot’s explanation alters 
the case with regard to the bill for tonnage 
and poundage, but we think even from his 
account and from the reference to the 
old precedents, that a well-grounded mis- 
trust of Buckingham, not the absence of the 
lawyers, was the real cause of the limitation 
to one year. The circumstances no doubt 
afforded a plausible ground for withholding 
the grant for life at the moment; but the 
whole proceeding tended to set the King 
still more strongly against Parliament. 

On the 8th of July Buckingham came up 
to London, and, at the earnest request of 
Sir Humphrey May, Eliot went to York 
House in order, if possible, to dissuade him 
from asking the Commons for a fresh sup- 
ply. The Duke persisted, alleged that it 
was the fault of the members themselves if 
they had gone away, and finally made it 
clearly appear that “success was not so 


much desired as a reasonable ground for 


quarrel.” 

\«The proposal was made in the House by 
Sir John Cooke, but was immediately 
dropped without being pressed to a division. 
“It was doubtless,” says Mr. Forster, “ the 
turning point of the destiny of Charles I.; 
for, if the young King had started with a 
disposition to treat the Commons fairly, he 
would have kept at his side the most power- 
ful and the most loyal of his subjects, who 
were then the most trusted leaders of that 
House.” Instead of this it was clear that 
the reins were abandoned to the self-will 





*The common notion is that the Lords rejected 
the bill. See Hallam, “Constit. History,” vol i. 
R 370. See, however, the “ Edinburgh Review,” 

0. 245, p. 13, where it is stated that “it appears 
from the Lords’ Journal that it proceeded no fur- 
ther than the first readieg, when it was suffered to 
drop, most probably, at the instance of the king’s 
ministers,” 
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and caprice of Buckingham; and after a 
difficulty as to the right of the House to ad- 
journ itself, and a breach of the usual forms 
in not returning the supply bill to the Com- 
mons, the House separated on the 11th of 
July to meet again at Oxford on the 1st of 
August. A writ of adjournment was brought 
down, which the Commons refused to open 
or read, and the House adjourned itself; 
but, before this took place, Eliot moved a 
call of the members within three days’ of 
their next meeting. 

The shortness of the interval, and the fact 
that Oxford, as well as London, was infe¢t- 
ed with the plague, seemed to show that 
there was an intention of causing unneces-' 
sary annoyance. All these difficulties were 
attributed to Buckingham’s influence, and 
predisposed the opposition to attack him. 
The public grounds of discontent, however, 
were — sufficient without the aggrava- 
tion of personal feeling. It was in the 
course of this summer, and while Parliament 
was sitting, that eight English ships had 
been most disgracefully placed at the dis- 
posal of the French Government for the 

urpose of assisting in the attack on the 
Redutnet of Rochelle. The crews muti- 
nied more than once, and it was only after 
repeated protests from Admiral Penning- 
ton, the commander, that this transfer was 
carried out by an express Royal command. 
The crews returned, and Pennington kept 
out of the way till Parliament was dissolved. 

At Oxford the Commons assembled in the 
Divinity School and the Lords in Christ 
Church Hall. The first complaint which 
came before the Lower House was one re- 
lating to a pardon granted to a Jesuit. The 
excuse was that it was customary to grant 
such favors to ambassadors on their leay- 


ing. * 

"The intention of striking at Buckingham 
became elear on the second day, when Sir 
Edward Coke again raised the question of 
Montagu and his book. The Duke\and 
Laud'were at that very time pressing this 
man on the King, as if the fact that he was 
obnoxious to the Commons formed an irre- 
sistible claim to preferment!* The House 
were then asked for a further supply of 40,- 
000/. to be applied in some design of the 
nature of which they were kept in total ig- 
norance. In reality Buckingham desired to 

et rid of the Parliament, and he applied 
or a trifling sum in the first instance for the 
— of putting them more in the 

y its refusal. The very smallness of the 





* See above, p. 70. This was not one of Bassom- 
pierre’s priest ; for he did not arrive till October 
18th (28th) in this year. 
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amount, however, inspired suspicion of the 
whole proceeding by which the Parliament 
appeared to have been so unnecessarily 
summoned to Oxford; but the demand was 
in a very short time enlarged to 200,000l. 
by those who represented the Crown. 
When Sir Robert Phillips spoke he alluded 
to the fact that tonnage and poundage were 
at that very moment being levied without 
the authority of Parliament, and stated that 
they were still ignorant of the object which 
the ships to be furnished and sent out with 
this supply were destined to effect. It was 
evident enough that the Commons would 
neither refuse the supply at once nor grant 
it so as to admit of immediate prorogation. 

An attempt was therefore made to smooth 
matters over by causing Buckingham to de- 
liver in Christ Church Hall an answer to 
the petition on Religion as conciliatory as 
he could make it, but so tainted by personal 
vanity and arrogance on his part as to 
irritate rather than soothe. In truth, Buck- 
ingham by this time, like most men who live 
in a world of their own, had become incapa- 
ble of judging truly of the effect which 
his words and conduct produced on others. 
What this effect was is pretty clear from Sir 
John Eliot’s remarks : — 


“In the meane tyme those passages were re- 
solved that had been delivered at the meeting, 
and divers were the apprehensions which did 
followe them. That the Lord Keeper, the 
prime officer of the kingdom, should be made 
subservient to the Duke (for soe the act import- 
ed, being but an usher to his businesse), was 
thought preposterous and inverted. That the 
King’s Nayey gust be a servant to his ends, un- 
deg eaiem: a 
tie to axB8V8 1 apologie for himselfe, seemed 
asa kindof wonder. That the whole Parlia- 
ment should be made attendant upon him was 
not without a strangenesse, the like having sel- 
dom beene before. But above all portentous it 
was thought, that religion should be descended 
to his use, and that which admits noe equall or 
compeer to troupe up with the rabble of his fol- 
lowers. This was thought much in him soe to 
assume and take it, but more in those that made 
that concession to his power.”— vol. i. p. 304. 


On the 10th of August a direct message 
from the King was delivered asking for the 


means to send out the fleet, and promising, | 


if they voted a supply, to call them together 
again in the winter. 

The Commons did not fall into the snare 
which had been laid for them, and resolved 
neither to grant nor to deny, but first to 


prepare a remonstrance setting out their | 


grievances. The draft of Eliot’s speech in 
the debate which followed bas been fortu- 
nately preserved in his own handwriting. 


me declaration from His Majes- | 
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Mr. Forster tells us that the precedents col- 
lected by Sir Robert Cotton, with the inten- 
tion of speaking himself, were handed over 
to his friend; and this accounts for the fact 
that so much of the speech as appears in 
the Parliamentary Histories is attributed to 
the former member. The mistake probably 
arose from the manuscript notes being found 
among Cotton’s papers when they were af- 
terwards seized. The mass of precedents 
quoted by Eliot had great siynificancy, as 
bearing on the point that at all times those 
who had misled the King by their advice, 
or who had abused his liberality, had been 
called to a strict account by Parliament. 
Our author says : 


“The drift, thus far, of Eliot’s precedents 
|and examples could not be doubful. Though 
Buckingham had not been named, they con- 
firmed every notorious abuse of his administra- 
tion: the waste of royal lands and revenues, the 
abuse of grants and pensions, the sale of titles 
and judicial places, favor to recusants, mal-ap- 
propriation of subsidies, overriding of the royal 
authority, concentration of the highest offices in 
a single person, and bestowing of others un- 
worthily on relatives, favorites, and dependants. 
They were, in fact,a complete forecast of the 
subjects comprised afterwards in the articles of 
his impeachment. All these things, however, 
known and generally denounced as they were, 
wanted something of the sharp precision and 
fatal exactness with which Eliot proceeded now 
to push his parallel to the very verge of the 
Oxford meeting; using sarcastically phrases 
by which Buckingham had produced laughter at 
the Christchurch comedy ; and, by an incident 
brought vividly back through a waste of two 
hundred years, recalling the very shame and 
wrong they had all resented bitterly in the sud- 
den breaking up at Westminster. The close- 
ness of comparison and unshrinking plainness 
of speech, and, all circumstances considered, 
the dauntless courage in these closing passages, 
are, indeed, extraordinary. “Sir,” resumed 
Eliot, “ to draw you out to life the image of a 
former king’s extremities, I wiil tell you what I 
have found here in Oxford since our coming to 
this meeting. It is the story of what was suf- 
fered here by Henry VI., writ by a learned man 
named Gascoigne, twice Vice-Chancellor of this 
place, a man who witnessed the tragedy of De 
la Pole. So rent away by ill council were the 
roval revenues, he tells you, that the King was 
enforced to live de tollagis et quindenis populi; 
that he was grown in debt more than half a 
million ; that his powerful favorite, in treating 
of a foreign marriage, had not gained a nation at 
home, but had lost a duchy abroad; that, to 








| work his cards, he had induced the King to ad- 
| journ the Parliament in villis et remotis partibus 
regni, where propter defectum hospitii et victulium. 
few could be expected to attend, and so he 
might enforce those few, to use the writer’s 
words, concedere regi quamvis pessima. And 
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when an act of resumption was desired — that 
just and frequent way of reparation for the state 
(I call it frequent, because so usually was it 
done, that from the time of Henry III. to Ed- 
ward VI., all kings but one did exercise it)— 
this powerful minister opposed ity and, telling 
the King it was ad dedecus regni, so stopped it.”” 

‘“ But what suceceeded on the Parliament 
taking itin hand? The same author tells you 
that the Commons, though wearied with travail 
and expenses, protested they would never grant 
an aid until the King should actualiter resumere 
all that was belonging to the Crown; adding, 
that it was most to the disgrace of royalty to 
leave its creditors in intolerable want, and to be 
engrossed wholly by the council of onE MAN,who 
had brought great misery to the kingdom, such 
poveriy to the King. All which good council 
still filed to work until by Parliament that bad 
great man was banished, when the act of re- 
sumption forthwith followed, and immediately 
the supply. If we should now, Mr. Speaker, 
seek a parallel to this how would it hold to 
us?” ’— Vol. i. pp. 419-421. 


It is impossible to overrate the courage dis- 
played by Eliot in such a speech as this, 
and it is impossible to estimate too highly 
the conservative spirit which guided the 
leaders of the opposition in all their attacks 
upon the Court. ‘The one great feature of 
the English constitution, the appeal to the 
past, the continuity of law, if we may so term 
it, is visible throughout the early parliament 
of Charles I. ; whilst there is joined with it 
a keen and practical sense of the nature of 
popular liberty and of its true value in this 
country. 0 

Eliot concluded by following Philips in 
moving a remonstrance to the King, and 
added, ‘in due time we shall be ready to 
supply him.’ Another eminent western man, 
Glanville, strongly supported this course. 
He opposed either a refusal of supply or an 
immediate grant, although he advocated an 
assurance that such a grant would in due 
time be made. He added, with great force, 
that ‘it was the perogative of kings to call 
parliaments at their pleasure, but, in coun- 
terpoise of that, their ancestors had erected 
the privilege for themselves to treat of what 
business they should please.” 

Sir Robert Mansel, who had been named 
by the Lord High Admiral] as a party to the 
naval preparation, denied all knowledge of 
its true character, and would not have the 
matter of supply put to question. This set- 
tled the course to be taken, and the remon- 
strance was resolved upon. The Court was 
aware of whatgvas going on, and determined 
to dissolve, notwithstanding some specious 
opposition on Buckingham’s part, but a 
fresh attempt was made to obtain a supply 
At length, on the 12th of August, the case 
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appeared thoroughly hopeless, and the pro- 


posal to name the Duke in the remonstrance 
was made by Sir Francis Seymour. Whilst 
the members following him were speaking, 
Glanville entered the House, and announced 
that there was not time to finish their re- 
monstrance as proposed; a short protesta- 
tion was accordingly substituted for it, 
which was passed and ordered to be pre- 
sented whilst the black rod was actually 
knocking at the door.* 

Thus ended the first Parliament of 
Charles, after a session of a very few weeks 
at Westminster and at Oxford. Much was 
done in it to uphold the power of that deli- 
berative assembly, without which the Revo- 
lution of 1688 would have been an impos- 
sibility, and the liberties of Englishmen 
might long since have been forgotton. It 
is difficult to conceive anything more fraught 
with evil omens for the reign of Charles than 
the tone of the Court on the one hand, and of 
the Commons and people on the other, at 
this particular moment. 

Eliot returned to his duties as Vice-Ad- 
miral of Devon. On the 4th of October the 
Cadiz expedition sailed, to return in two 
months, after ignominous failure. The 
King was to be crowned on Candlemas-day, 
and four days afterwards (February 6, 
— Parliament was to assemble. All sorts 
of silly expedients were resorted to for dis- 

ualifying the leading member of the Oppo- 
sition from sitting in Parliament, and for inti- 
midating the Peers and great officers of State. 
The King himself inserted seven names in 
the list of Sheriffs, among which were those 
of Wentworth, Coke,Sir Robert Phillips, and 
Sir Francis Seymour. He compelled Pem- 
broke to submit to Buckingham, threatened 
the Lord Marshal Arundel, and transferred 
the great seal from Williams to Coventry. 
Eliot declined to be nominated as member 
for the county, and at the end of January 
was returned as member for St. German’s. 

After the coronation, Parliament met on 
the 6th of Feb., and assembled for business 
on the 10th of that month. Sir Heneage 
Finch, Recorder of London, was recom- 
mended for speaker; Phillips, Seymour, and 
Coke had been pricked for Sheriffs, but 
were returned for their counties, although 
they could not sit; Pym, Selden, Sir 
Oliver Luke, Sir Bevil Grenville, and John 


* Howell, in his letters, writing to Sir Sackvillé 
Trevor, from Oxford, savs: ‘1 am sorry I must 
write unto you the sad tydings of the dissolution of. 
Parliament here, which was done suddenly. Sir 
John Eliot was in the heat of a high speech against 
the Duke of Buckingham when the Usher of the 
Black Rod knocked at the dvor and signified the 
King’s pleasure, which strook a kind of consterna- 
tion in all the House,” — Vol, i. p. 190, 4th letter, 
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Hampden, were all members of the House. 
Sir John Eliot very soon spoke of the con- 
dition of public affairs, and secured the ap- 
pointment of a committee to review all the 
misgovernment and misapplication of public 
money, the late ‘lute ill successes and losses 
of reputation, and the employment or waste 
of treasure in sums granted, — how in par- 
ticular spent, and by whose advice, the last 
three years.’ It is interesting to find from 
the papers at Port Eliot, that Hampden as- 
sisted his friend in the preparation of the 
materials for what was, in reality, the at- 
tack on Buckingham; for on him the va- 
rious inquiries and reports were rapidly con- 
centrating their whole force. 

Charles soon became aware of this fact. 
A second message, urging supply, was sent 
to the House, to which they replied, that 
they were investigating and considering the 
remedies of certain great evils, and in con- 
nection therewith meant to grant an ample 
suvply. The King then sent an autograph 
letter, as Mr. Foster truly remarks, ‘if ever 
such was written,’ for no communication 
could bear marked upon its face more clear- 
ly the reckless infatuation which brought 

harles to the scaffold. He told the Com- 
mons that he saw they aimed at Bucking- 
ham; He assured them that the Duke ‘ hath 
not meddled or done anything concerning 
the public or commonwealth but by my spe- 
cial directions and appointment, and as m 
servant; and he ended by telling them that 
if they would not hasten his supply it would 
be worse for themselves. The 27th of March 
was fixed for the vote in supply, and before 
that day Eliot carried four resolutions 
against Buckingham, attacking him on the 
grounds of his neglect and maladministration 
as Lord High Admiral, the multiplicity of 
offices which he held, and his gross abuse of 
the patroaage of the Crown in the sale of 
honours titles and offices. 

We have not space to dwell on the cross 
charges of Lord Bristol aud Buckingham 
against each other, or the foolish arrest of 
the Earl of Arundel, with reference to which 
the King was obliged to give way; nor on 
the case of the ship “St. Peter of New- 
haven,” in which Eliot fearlessly assailed the 
Duke, notwithstanding that he sheltered 
himself under the King’s name. 

On the 27th of March the vote demanded 
in supply amounted to three subsidies and 
three fifteenths. 


“ He (Eliot) had seen the necessity at once 
of bringing back and fixing consideration to the 
points in which alone any hope now rested for 
them. They must break the favourite, who 
must otherwise break them. It was not within 
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possibility, after the inquiries opened and the 
results already obtained,that there should be any 
middie course or bargaining. The time was 
assed for it. That he or they must fall, Eliot 
new now to be the only issue, whatever time 
must elapse*before determining it ; and when he 
had finished the House knew it too.” 
Vol. i. p. 519. 


He enlarged on the miserable failures of the 
Cadiz expedition and Count Mansfield’s at- 
tempt to rescue the Palatinate. He recapitu- 
lated the corrupt bestowal of honours and 
places, and the wasteful expenditure of the 
treasures of the Crown. He again referred 
to the old precedents of Hubert de Burgh in 
the time of Henry III., and William de la 
Pole, and ended by saying, — 


“Let us now do as our fathers did before 
us. Let us present our grievances and come 
plaints that the satisfaction given in them may 
prepare the affections of the people ; but in the 
mean time let us so far yield to the proposition 
for supply as to make formal promise of the aid 
which is so urged by the King. But for the act 
itself for the passing of the Subsidy Bill, that 
may wisely and well have licence to attend the 
despatch of the rest of our affairs, to which I hope 
our vote will be as auspicious as in the beginning 
this day (that of the King’s accession) was pro- 
phesied to the Parliament.” — vol. i. p. 525. 

The result was a vote, nearly unanimous, 
“that! three subsidies and three fifteenths 
be granted to his Majesty in this session of 


y | Parliament, payable at three separate times ; 


the bill to be brought in when we shall have 
presented our grievances, and received His 
Majesty’s answer thereto.” On the 29th of 
March both “Houses were summoned to meet 
the King. The Lord Keeper reproached the 
Commons with the dishonour which they 
had cast upon the Crown by appending a 
condition to their vote of subsidies, and told 
them that if they would not vote a sufficient 
and unconditional supply, they must expect 
to be dissolved ; to which Charles added, 
that Parliaments were entirely in his power 
as to their calling, sitting, and dissolution ; 
and that, as he found the fruits of them to 
be good or evil, they were to continue or 
not to be. 

If this threat meant anything, it meant 
that he contemplated the abolition of Par- 
liaments as a possible course. It was, in 
fact an anticipation of Strafford’s ‘ thorough ;’ 
and it is impossible, when we read it not to 
honour and respect the men who, like Sir 
John Eliot, faced the storm and rescued the 
institutions’of England. Suclpas it was, how- 
ever, it had no effect on Eliot; he spoke as 
strougly before as to the right and duty of the 
House to inquire into the delinquencies of the 
King’s servants and ministers. An attempt 
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was made to smooth matters over by another 
speech from the Duke to the Lords and 

ommons; but it is evident that, now as be- 
fore, the very assumption of representing 
the Crown in such an address aggravated 
instead of soothing the feeling against him. 
His demeanour, too, in the conference cham- 
ber, when the articles of impeachment were 
opened, was unseemly and arrogant: but 
with greater prudence he absented himself 
when E iot made the closing speech. 

We wish that we had epace to quote 
largely from that speech in the shape in 
which Mr. Forster now lays it before his 
readers. ‘ What especially moved Charles’s 
wrath was the comparison of Buckingham 
to Sejanus. ‘Implicitly,’ said the King, ‘ he 
must intend me for Tiberius.’ Laud in his 
diary records the committal of Eliot and 
Digges to the Tower on the 8th of May for 
the prologue and epilogue, as he calls it, of 
the charges. He did not see, what Mr. 
Forster truly says, that this was the first of 
those open and undisguised outrages which 
brought their author to the scaffold. The 
punishment was inflicted, not only for words 
spoken in Parliament, but was actually car- 
ried out while Parliament was sitting. The 
House was evidently resolved to proceed 
. With no business until Eliot was. liberated. 
Digges had been released on the day fol- 
lowing his arrest, and on the 20th of May 
Eliot, after having been questioned, was 
set free. He justified in the House the ex- 
posarionn used in his speech, and was cleared 

y a unanimous vote from all imputations. 
It is impossible to conceive a more ignomin- 
ious defeat for the King. In our author’s 
words — 


‘He suffered for want of his father’s coward- 
ice quite as much as for want of Elizabeth’s 
courage. His was one of those natures, not 
uncommon, which having no self-reliance have 
yet a most intense self-reference, and make up 
ever for yielding in some — by obstinacy in 
some other; and it was his misery always to 
resist, as he yielded, too late. After giving up 
everything that had sustained the prerogative 
while it had yet any work in the world to do, he 
believed in it to the last as the only thing that 
could help him; and he was not the less ready 
to seize Pym and Hampden in 1641 because of 
his defeat and discomfiture in the attempt to 
seize Eliot in 1626.’ —vol. i. p. 570. 


After Buckingham’s indecent nomination 
as Chancellor of Cambridge whilst actually 
under impeachment, he sent in his answers 
to the charges of the Commons. A fresh 
’ application for supply had been made, but 
the House proceeded to complete their re- 
monstrance, warning the King against re- 
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taining the Duke in his counsels, and pro- 
testing against all such advisers as should 
instigate him to levy aids, taxes, or sub- 
sidies contrary to the laws of the land. On 
the 15th the Parliament was dissolved. A 
show was made of an intention to prosecute 
the Duke in the Star Chamber; and the 
Secret Committee, of which Eliot was one, 
were called on by the Attorney-General to 
state the proofs of their charges. They 
treated the matter as one with which they 
were concerned only in Parliament. Eliot 
was then specially examined, but he ad- 
hered to the principle that he had nothing 
to do with it, except as a member acting by 
the command of the Commons of England. 
It was then resolved to ruin Sir John 
Eliot in another way, and charges were 
prepared against him in connexion with the 
discharge of his duty, and his accounts as 
Vice-Admiral of Devon. After appearing 
before the Council, he was, in ‘June 1627, 
committed to the Gate-house. Charles in 
the mean time had resolved to levy, if he 
could, the supply which Parliament had 
not finally granted in the shape of four 
subsidies and three fifteenths, as well as 
the tax of tonnage and poundage. The 
answers from all parts of England to these 
demands showed that there was but little 
chance of obtaining money in this form, and 
the conviction that Parliament was the only 
legitimate mode of extracting money from 
the subject, was evidently proved to have a 
firm hold of the mass of the people. We 
cannot enter into the discussion of Bucking- 
ham’s motives for quarrelling with France, 
or the truth or falsehood of his disappointed 
love for Anne of Austria. A forced loan 
was resorted to, and the clergy lent them- 
selves to this project on the part of the 
Crown; but the resistance was such as to 
require the most rigorous measures against 
those who refused to contribute or to aid in 
its collection. Eliot, foreseeing the difficul- 
ties in which he might be involved, had, be- 
tween the winter of 1626 and the followin 
summer, resettled his estates, and placed ail 
his property in the hands of trustees. On 
the 27th of June in this year (1627) Buck- 
ingham sailed to Rochelle, and when rein- 
forcements were most urgently wanted for 
this disastrous expedition, it became per- 
fectly evident, as our author says, that the 
people's settled determination was, ‘ with- 
out a Parliament they would not give.’ 
When we read in later years of Hampden’s 
resistance to the King, and his death on the 
field of battle, let us not forget that he suf- 
fered a long imprisonment for refusing to 


submit to the illegal exaction of this forced, 
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loan. Eliot embodied his reasons against | of the former was warmed, if not generated, 
this tax in a petition to the King, which he | by his desire to overthrow Buckingham, and 
printed and circulated, and which is now | the genuine patriotism of the latter was not 
given by Mr. Forster, in an authentic shape | likely to be less ardent because he had been 
— ii. pp. 87-93). The writ of Habeas|imprisoned for many months without war- 
orpus sued out by Hampden and others} rant of law. It was obvious enough that 
was argued before the Judges, and the | the discussion of greviances must again pre- 
risoners were left in confinement. At} cede supply, and all that had passed since 
ength the state of the country and the| the last Parliament was not calculated to 
feeling of the public was such, that Charles | diminish the bitterness or assuage the wrath 
resolved to cali a Parliament. The writs | of Buckingham’s opponents. 
were issued, and above eighty country gen-| The King, feeling that the debate on gre- 
tlemen were released from prison. This | viances was inevitable, and that his want of 
third Parliament of Charles was summoned | money was urgent, suggested that one and 
to meet on the 17th of March, 1628; and | the same Committee might deal with both 
what was the position in which he had by | subjects. This course was taken: Mr. Lit- 
this time placed himself? What were the | tleton was chairman of a committee of the 
probable relations in which he would stand | whole House, to which were referred, in the 
towards the gentlemen of England ard the ‘first place, the liberty of the subject in 
representatives of the people? In spite of|his person and goods, and next, supply. 
proved abuses and incompetence in the} Four resolutions on the first subject were 
Cabinet and in the field, the King upheld | adopted unanimously and sent up to the 
«the favourite who was universally believed | Lords, and a vote was passed for five subsidies. 
to be the author of all the trouble and dis-| With the message from the King acknowl- 
asters which had occurred. In the teeth of | edging this last vote, Buckingham’s thanks 
the Commons of England he had levied | were joined; and the arrcgant folly of. such 
taxes which they and he knew to be la proceeding was indignantly protested 
illegal: he had imprisoned those whom he | against by Eliot, whose speech was received 
had now again to meet clothed with the| with the acclamation, ‘ Well spoken, Sir 
powers of the House of Commons: he had | John Eliot#’ 
irritated and deceived the men whom he| The resolutions of the Commons were ar- 
could not crush, and on whose votes the | gued in the Conference with the Lords for 
future prosperity of his reign must depend : | three days; Digges, Littleton, Selden, and 
he had proved conclusively his wish to | Coke, as managers for the former, being op- 
overthrow that which his subjects believed | posed by the Attorney and Solicitor Gen- 
to be the law of the land; and he had | eral, on behalf of the Crown. The Judges 
shown with equal clearness his impotence | were called on to declare the nature of 
to effect this object.— What could he ex-| their judgment on the Habeas Corpus sued 
ect but the whirlwind which was to follow ? | out by those who had been committed, and 
ot a single man imprisoned on account of | the resolutions of the Lords were, in fact, 
the loan who offered himself for election | an evasion of the questions raised. In the 
failed to obtain a seat; and among those | mean time the King had begun to press the 
returned for the first time appeared Hamp-| House in the matter of supply. Mr. Forster 
den’s cousin, Mr. Oliver Cromwell, for the | says, “ His importunity betrayed him. Too 
borough of Huntingdon. Eliot might have | broadly his purpose declared itself to use the 
sat again for Newport; but, in spite of his| House of Commons only for supply, and to 
recent release from imprisonment, his out- | dismiss it as soon as that object was achieved, 
lawry, and all the eflorts of Sir James not to have fixed its leaders irremovably to 
Bagge and the friends of the Government | their own course, if in this they had ever 
against him, he was triumphantly returned | wavered. But the House itself kept them 
for the county of Cornwall. When the | steady and true” (vol. p. ii. 166). 
Commons assembled on the 17th of March,! They had resolved that supply and re- 
neither Laud's sermon, nor His Majesty’s | dress of greviances should go on together, or 
speech, was calculated to soothe their tem- | Stop together. On the 25th of April five 
per or inspire greater confidence in the | propositions modifying the resolutions of 
constitutional wisdom of the King. | the Commons, were brought down from the 
The question of supply was to come on on | Lords, and having: been rejected by the, 
the 24th of March; but on the 22nd a debate | former, the 28th was appointed for a final 
arose in which the speeches of Sir Thomas | discussion of the subject. On the morning 
Wentworth and Sir John Rich were espe- | of that day the House was summoned to 








cially remarkable. The constitutional zeal | meet the King, when the Chancellor deliv- 
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ered a speech recognising the validity of the 

reat Charter and the other six statues re- 
ied on at the conference, but, in fact, call- 
ing upon them to trust for their secure ob- 
servance to the word of the King. The 
Commons then resolved to frame a statute 
embodying and re-enacting the provisions 
of these Acts and of Magna Charta with refer- 
ence to the liberties of the subject, and thus 
came into existence the immortal * Petition 
of Right.” Eliot and Wentworth were both 
members of the Committee, to which its 
preparation was intrusted. 

On the 8th of May the Petition, as passed 
by the Commons, was taken up to the Lords, 
or at least presented in a conference in the 
painted chamber; for Mr. Forster tells us 
that when a bill took this form it seems to 
have been the usage at that time that it 
should not pass through its first stage in 
either House until its terms had been agreed 
upon by previous discussions in conference. 
It was known, too, that the Commons had 
ordered a bill for five subsidies to be pre- 
pared — guarded, however, by fixing the 
terms of payment for each, and by the con- 
dition that the Petition of Right should be 
previously granted. A sharp struggle took 
place on the question of inserting words 
saving the King’s sovereign power ; but the 


‘Commons remained firm and undaunted. 


At length, on May 27th, the Lords had 
yielded, and the Petition of Right, with two 
immaterial verbal alterations, was accepted. 
On the 28th it was presented to the King, 
by whom it was received in silence. _ 

The condition of things was now this: A 
bill, in the form of a petition, had been 
passed by both Houses. It wanted only the 
customary words “ Soit droit fait comme il 
est desire” to become the law of the land. 
Without this constitutional sanction it was 
a nulity, and these words the Commons 
hoped to hear when they met the King in 
the House of Lords on the 31st of May. 

Instead however of this, Charles made a 
short speech, in which he told the Parlia- 
ment, “I am come hither to show you that, 
as well in formal things as essential, I desire 
to give you as much cofttent as in me lies.” 
And the Lord Keeper read a paper stating 
that the King willed right to be done ac- 
cording to the Jaws and customs of the realm, 
with other vague assurances of the same 
kind; but the necessary form of assent was 
still wanting. The Commons returned to 
their own House and adjourned. 

Sir John Eliot saw clearly enough that 
the King could be reached only through 
Buckingham, and in a bold and memorable 
speech on the 3d of June he reopened all the 
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complaints against the favourite, and carried 
a resolution of the House for a remonstrance 
or declaration, to be presented to His Ma- 
jesty. Charles supposed that he could save 
Buckingham and secure the subsidies only 
by consenting to the Petition of Right in its 
proper form, and on the 7th of June this 
was done; but, like all the concessions of 
this unfortunate King, it came too late to 
effect its object. 

We are bound to state too that Charles’s 
conduct in this whole business was at once 
imbecile and untruthful. If he had intended, 
as he said, to abide by the laws as they were 
recited in the Petition, why did he not give 
his assent in the usual form required by the 
precedents of many hundred years? If he 
did not intend to evade the Petition, why 
did he on the 26th of May, before he gave 
his first answer, privately consult the 
Judges as to its binding force if it were en- 
acted as a statute? As Mr. Hallam ob- 
serves, the sincerity of Charles in giving 
his assent to the Petition at all may be esti- 
mated by the fact of this conference. His con- 
duct with reference to the Petition of Right 
had led to the remonstrance ; but it did not 
follow because he was obliged to yield that he 
would then succeed in stopping the move- 
ment which his duplicity had caused. The 
Commons were bound to pass the Supply 
Bill, but they were bound to nothing else. 
On the 13th of June Eliot spoke in the 
strongest terms in favour of naming the 
Duke in the remonstrance, which was pre- 
sented at Whitehall in the ery of 
Buckingham himself. The Bills of Supply 
were passed and assented to; but in the 
Commons a bill was introduced for the pur- 
pose of granting tonnage and poundage un- 
tilthe next session. This bill was so drawn 
as to assume the illegality of levying these 
duties without the assent of the House. 
Charles refused to accept the grant on these 
terms, and hastily prologued the Parliament 
on the 26th of June. On the 20th of that 
month Eliot had obtained leave to go down 
into the country on account of the death of 
his ‘wife. Mr. Forster’s remarks on this pro- 
rogation of Parliament are worth quoting :— 


“ So Charles I. closed a session for ever made 
memorable by the Petition of Right. He told 
the men by whose courage and constancy it was 
won, that he meant to resume the privileges it 
had wrested from him ; and he told the Judges, 
whose servile acquiescence alread he had secretly 
received, that on their construction of it he re- 
lied to defeat its provisions. But as in his ef- 
forts to avoid its enactment, so in this attempt 
to escape from its control, his over anxiety be- 











trayed him. That he was ignorant of its full 
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meaning or of its binding force no man could 
believe; and it may be doubted if one even of 

is own servants thought it possible that he 
should be able to continue to govern as if his 
consent to it had not been given. In truth, the 
question had ceased to be personal. The pre- 
eminent value of the statute was that it had for 
the future placed the liberties of England upon 
a basis independent alike of the corruption of 
her judges and the encroachment of her kings. 
Those liberiies might again be violated; but 
never again could be pleaded, in palliation or 
defence, the precedents and usages which the 
great Petition had deprived of their force and 
authority. Nor has the debt due to its framers 
ceased yet to be a warm and living obligation. 
It survived to conquer the prerogative through 
all the evil days that were in store for England, 
and to this hour it remains the defence and bul- 
wark of her people.” — vol. ii. p. 325." 


Among the framers of this statute to whom 
our gratitude is thus due, Sir John Eliot 
stands the first. His courage and his sagacity 
never failed throughout the struggle, and he 
died a martyr to the cause which he had 
manfully upheld. 

The King’s disposition to favour all those 
who were most hateful to the Commons was 
sufficiently shown by the promotion of Laud 
to the see of London, of Montagu to that of 
Chichester, and by the collation of Manwar- 
ing to the living of Stamford Rivers. Went- 
worth, who had gone over to the court in 
the course of the last discussions on the Pe- 
tition of Right, was elevated to the peerage 
and became a member of the Council. Now, 
as our author remarks, Charles had at length 
secured “a capable as well as a daring 
councillor.” Fifveen hundred copies of the 
Petition, with the lawful words ot assent ap- 
pended to them, were called in and de- 
stroyed, and a large impression with thé first 
answer was circulated, as if the legal effect 
of the Royal assent would be cancelled after- 
wards. Such a step, however it might in- 
dicate the King’s intention to treat the Act 
as if it had never pased, appears at this 
time to us absolutely childish. In addition 
to all this, tonnage and poundage were lev- 
ied, as if the bill authorizing their collection 
had passed. On the 23d of August, 1628, 
Buckingham had been murdered by Felton 
at Portsmouth. On the 20th of October 
Parliament was summoned to meet at West- 
minster, bnt was again prorogued till the 
20th of January. In the course of the au- 
tumn merchants hatl been imprisoned for 
nonpayment of duties imposed by the Royal 
authority alone, and the tall of Kochelle had 
saddened the hearts of all sincere Protest- 
ants. To this last event Eliot alluded with 
great force in his first speech of this session. 
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Indignation was naturally felt, too, at 
the circulation of the Petition of Right 
with the informal answer, and on inquiry 
this act was traced to the King’s direct or- 
ders. In addition to all this, the course pur- 
-sued by Laud in Church matters embittered 
the feelings of men who leant to the Puritan 
side, and could not be justified or defended 
even by moderate churchmen like Eliot; 
but we thes not space to enter on the eccle- 
siastical controversies of this ny period. 
They cannot, however, be overlooked, and 
without understanding them it is impossible 
fully to comprehend the true position of the 
King or the Commons. : 

The subject of tonnage and poundage re- 
mained yet to be dealt with. Sir John 
Eliot was Chairman of the Committee for 
examining into the grievances of the mer- 
chants, and on his report one of the Sheriffs 
of London was committed for contempt. In 
the mean time the oppressive proceedings 
in the Exchequer and the Star Chamber, 
in direct violation of the liberties secured in 
the Petition of Right, continued witnout 
check or control. ‘The answer of the form- 
er court to the complaints made seemed to 
be based upon that very saving of the pre- 
rogative which the Lords had striven to in- 
sert, and the Commons had indignantly re- 
jected, in the Petition of Right. 

The House of Commons called to account 
the farmers of the revenue and the collectin 
officers, whilst the King expressly wowed 
that their acts were done by his command 
and authority. On the morning of the 25th 
of February the House was desired to ad- 
journ to the 2nd of March, and it was evi- 
dently the intention of Charles to dissolve 
them. Why should, he hesitate to do so? 
It was clear that he had determined to levy 
tonnage and poundage by his own preroga- 
tive, and where could be the use of’ listen- 
ing to whining complaints against Armin- 
ianism and to a list of grievances, whith 
his present conduct showed he had no scru- 
ple in inflicting on his subjects even after 
the Petition of Right? It was evident then 
that the Parliament would be dispersed, and 
it was of the utmost consequence that the 
declaration drawn up by the Committee 
with reference to tonnage and poundage 
should be placed on record in the House, 
and that resolutions should be passed on the 
snbject. 

he scene which occured on the 2nd of 
March is well described by Mr. Forster : — 


‘As soon as prayers were ended, and the 
members seated, Eliot rose; when at the same 
moment the Speaker stood up in his chair, and 
said he had the King’s command for adjourn- 
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ment until the morrow s’ennight, the 10th of | pressed in the strongest terms the illegality 


March. Eliot, nevertheless, persisting, the cry 
became general that he should proceed: sever- 
al interposing to say that it was not a Speak- 
er’s office to deliver any such command: that 
to themselves alone it properly belonged to di- 
rect an adjournment; and that, after some 
things were uttered they thought fit to be spoken 
of, they would satisfy His Majesty. Again 
upon this Eliot rose; but then the Speaker, 
stating that he had the King’s express com- 
mand to quit the House after delivering his 
message, made a movement to leave the chair ; 
when at once Denzil Holles and Valentin laid 
hold of his arm on either side, and pressed him 
down. The action was sudden; Finch, taken 
by surprise, appears to have doubted for the 
moment what to do; and in that instant Eliot 
had begun to speak. This for the time was de- 
cisive, the whole House inclining to hear.’ — 
vol. ii. p. 448. 


The concluding words of this speech were 
as follows : — : 


‘ And therefore it is fit for us, as true Eng- 
lishmen, in discharge of our own duties in this 
case, to show affection that we have to the hon- 
or and safety of our sovereign, to show our aff- 
ection to religion, and to the rights and inter- 
ests of the subject. It befits us to declare our 
purpose to maintain them, and our resolution to 
live and die in their defence. That so, like 
our fathers, we may preserve ottrselves as ffee- 
men, and by that freedom keep ability for 
the supply and support of His Majesty when 
our services may be needful. ‘To which end 
this paper which I hold was conceived, and 
has this scope and meaning.’ — vol. i. p, 451. 


Eliot then advanced to the table with the 
declaration of the Committee of Trade, but 
the Speaker refused to receive it, and the 
clerk declined to read it. The Speaker 
was twice called on to put the question, 
and twice protested that the King had com- 
manded him not to do so. Selden stated 
that as their Speaker he was bound to put 
the question which they commanded, and 
that his refusal to do so was to abdicate his 
office. Twice he alleged the King’s command 
and attempted to move from the chair, but 
Valentine, Long, and Holles held him there, 
and the last swore ‘he should sit there till it 
pleased them to, rise. All who desired the 
declaration to be real and put to the vote 
were called on to stand up, when a great 
majority rose. Eliot threw the declaration 
on the floor of the House. The Serjeant- 
at-arms attempted to take the mace from 
the table, but it was seized and replaced by 
Sir Miles Hobart, who locked the door and 
put the key in his pocket. Eliot, seeing that 
there was no time to spare, then produced | 
a shorter declaration, in which were ex- | 
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of levying tonnage and ‘poundage without 
the warrant of Parliament, and the deter- 
mination of the House to punish all who 
counselled such a levy, or aided in carry- 
ing it out. This was passed, and then three 
resolutions froposed by Holles, whilst the 
Speaker still cat%by compulsion in the chair, 
were carried by.acclamation. In the mean 
time, Black Rod had long been knocking at 
the door, which th2 King’s officers had been 
sent for to force : it was cpened, and the 
members rushed out. . 

Parliament was not formally dissolved 
till the 10th of March, but a proclamation | 
for this purpose was signed on the 3rd, and 
on the following day Holles, Selden, Valen- 
tine, Coryton, Hobart, Hayman, Long, 
Strode, and Eliot were served with warrants 
to attend the Council. 

Such was the last scene of Sir John 
Eliot’s parliamentary life. 

We do not intend to enter on a discussion 
how far the course taken by the Opposition 
in the Commons was justifiable or praise- 
worthy ; but it must never be forgotten, as 
Mr. Forster says, that the real conspirators 
were the King and the Speaker, Sir John 
Finch. A plan was laid which implied on 
the part of the latter a betrayal of his duty 
and an abnegation of his functions. He 
was the organ of the House, and of no one 
else. If they resolved to sit until they were 
prorogued by the undoubted prerogative of 
the Crown, he was bound to obey, and until 
that time it was his duty to retain his place 
the symbol of authority on the table before 
him. 

In this as in other cases, fraud or violence 
was met by similar weapons; and but for 
the work done by these men in Charles’s 
third Parliament, there would have been no 
House of Commons competent to deal with 
the future encroachments of Charles or of 


; James II. 


‘The King,’ says Mr. Hallam, ‘next 
turned his mind, according to his own and 
his father’s practice, to take vengeance on 
those who had been most active in their op- 
position to him.’* Eliot, when heard with 
others before the Council, declined to answer 
any questions relating to his conduct in Par- 
liament, to which alone he held himself re- 
sponsible as a member, and the prisoners 
were immediately committed to the Tower. 
In addition to the charges now made, the 
Attorney-General took steps for reviving 
the old judgments and processes of outlawry 
against Eliot. Questions were then private- 
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ly put to the Judges, who seem on this ason | shows how he passed his time in prison. 
other occasions of a similar nature, to have | Mr. Forster says of it —‘ One derives from 
writhed under this sort of inquisitorial pro- | it a prodigious impression of the variety of 
cess, by which it was sought to commit them | Eliot’s scholarship and knowledge, and of 
before they had the case before them, or| the happy power of finding relief therein 


had heard the other side. 
In the Tower, for at least three months, 
Eliot was denied the use @f books or pen 


and ink ; but the public feeling in favour of | 


the imprisoned members was becoming in- 
conveniently strong. In the beginning of 
May the information in the Star Chamber 
had been filed, and on the 22nd of that 
month Eliot put in his plea and demurrer, 
and claimed to be heard by counsel. 


‘Besides certain technical objections, he 
answered broadly that the King could have no 
legal knowledge of what might have taken 
place in Parliament, until such should have 
been communicated by the House itself; and 
that it did not appear in the information that 


/from suffering and sorrow, as Raleigh in 
that very place had done in the earlier 
time.’ — Vol. ii. p. 509. 

At Michaelmas, probably from fear of push- 
ing the power of the Star Chamber into di- 
rect conflict with the privilege of Parliament, 

| it was resolved to proceed by information in 

the King’s bench against Eliot, Holles, and 

| Valentine. 

| It was understood that the Judges were 

| prepared to maintain the jurisdiction of their 

| courts over parliamentary offences, and it 
was also understood that they would refuse 
even intermediate bail, except on the con- 
dition of “ good behaviour.” Six out of the 

| seven who were still in custody were brought 


the matters charged had been so communicated | up on Saturday, October the third; their 
to the King. That the matters charged were | conduct was admitted to be “ temperate and 
supposed to have been committed in Parliament, | without offence ;” but they all absolutely re- 
and were therefore only examinable in the | fysed to enter into the bond for their “ good 
House of Commons; and that he, Sir John | hehaviour” which was required before they 
Eliot, the defendant, might not, and ought not, | could be bailed. An information in the 
to disclose what was spoken in Parliament, | ines Bench od and filed against 
unless by consent of the House.’ —vol. ii. p. | PINS § ench was prepared and ied a8 
479. Eliot, Holles, and Valentine, and on the 
night of the 29th of October they were 
* An order was made in the Star Chamber | brought privately from the Tower to the 
that after arguments on the pleas and | chambers of the Chief Justice, and were then 
demurrer there, it should be referred to the | committed to the Marshalsea—‘“to their 
judges in Westminister Hall to decide | country house in Southwark,” as Eliot called 
whether or not the defendants should be re-| it. 
quired to make any other answer ; bit this | On the 26th of January, 1629-30, the 
decision was long delayed. In the mean | three defendants appeared with their counsel 
time Eliot remained in his prison, under! in the Court of King’s Bench. The Chief 
conditions somewhat less rigorous than those | Justice began by informing the counsel that 
at first imposed on him; and from the strik- | the Judges had made up their minds on the 
ing passage quoted from a letter to Richard | point that any offence committed contempt- 
Knightley, it is evident that he remained | uously or‘criminally in Parliament remained 
calm, undaunted, and resigned to all that | punishable in another court. The defend- 
God might think it fitting he should suffer. | ants were remitted to custody, with a direc- 
His care for his children, and his regard for | tion to plead further before a certain day of 
his friends, are clearly brought out by his | that term. It ended, of course, in the court 
biographer, and we feel that-in private and | overruling the plea to their jurisdiction, and 
domestic life he was amiable and affection- | sentencing the defendants to be imprisoned 
ate in the highest degree ; but hisdetermin- | during the King’s pleasure. Sir John Eliot 
ation was unshaken. ‘There appears,’ he | was to be confined in the Tower of London, 
writes, ‘noe signe of alteration in our state, | and the others elsewhere, aud none of them 
or an opening yet to libertie, unlesse it be in | was to be released until he had given secur- 
such waies as I hope we shall not take. But ity for his good behaviour, and made submis- 
we know ther is that will effect it in due | sion and acknowledgment of his offence. El- 





tyme.’ — Vol. ii. p. 503. 

A petition was presented to the King in | 
favour of the prisoners from the whole) 
county of Cornwall, but its only effect was 
to increase his exasperation against Eliot. 
A manuscript treatise by him, entitled ‘De 
jure Majestatis,’ still remaining at Port Eliot, 


‘iot was in addition fined 2000 marks, Mr. 


Holles 1000, and Mr. Valentine 5001. 
Before this sentence was pronounced the 
hero of this story had been confined to his 


| bed by sickness, and had been unable to ap- 


pear in court on the last day. He knew too 


| well that the sentence now pronounced was 
























one of perpetual imprisonment unless a Par- 
liament was summoned. He knew, more- 
over, that the last thing Charles would do, 
if he could help it, was to summon a Parlia- 
ment. When that assembly did at last meet, 
eleven years afterwards, the arrears against 
the King had accumulated, and it did not 
separate so easily or so calmly even as the 
Parliament of 1629. 

Sir John Eliot died on the 27th of Novem- 
ber, in the year 1632, in the 43rd year of his 
age: 


“But ”’—says, Mr. Forster, “ revenges there 
are which death cannot satisfy, and natures that 
will not drop their hatreds at the grave. The 
son desired to carry his father’s remains to Port 
Eliot, there to be with those of his ancestors ; 
and the King was addressed once more. The 
youth drew. up an humble petition that His Maj- 
esty would be pleased to permit the body of his 
father to be carried into Cornwall, to be buried 
there. Whereto was answered at the foot of the 
petition, “ Lett Sir John Eliot’s body to be buried 
in the church of that parish where he died.’ And 
so he was buried in the Tower.” —vol. ii. p. 
727. 


We have long thought that recent re- 
searches and disclosures with reference to 
the civil war and the character of Charles I. 
tended rather to his disadvantage than other- 
wise, but we have seen no fact which is more 
damaging than that brought to light in the 
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words just quoted. That he was vindictive 
to his opponents while they were alive we 
know; but there is a mean and bitter spite 
in the answer to the petition for Eliot’s bur- 
ial at St. German’s which appears unworthy 
— we will not say of a king — but of a Chris- 
tian gentleman. 
Our readers must have felt how imperfect- 
ly an analysis of a book such as that before 
us can represent its real interest, or do justice 
to its merits. Mr. Forster, in his other 
works,* has thrown much light on the reign 
of Charles I., but it is impossible to estimate 
too highly this addition to his former labours. 
The public owe much to the Earl of St. Ger- 
man’s for the liberality with which he has 
thrown open his family papers, but they owe 
him still more for the judgment which he has 
shown in his selection of the person to whom 
they have been intrusted. we wish that 
the book was shorter it is not because its in- 








terest flags, but because we should desire that . 


it might be more widely circulated. Its val- 
ue as history is very great, and the picture 
which, as a biography, it gives of the char- 
acter of Sir John Eliot is of the most striking 
kind. 


* “ Arrest of the Five Members by Charles the First. 
A Chapter of English History re-written.” London, 
1860. ‘*The Debates on the Grand Remonstrance, 
Nov. and Dec. 1641, With an Introductory Essay on 
English Freedom, under Plantaganet and Tudor 
Sovereigns.” Second edition, London, 1860, 








I HAVE A COUNTRY. 


“‘T have a country,” cried a boy, starting up, 
‘* My father is fighting for it, and my brother has 
died for it.” 


I Have a country —who with coward tongue, 
And treacherous heart has said it is not so ? 
Ihave a éountry, and her flag is flung, 
Starry and bright, on all the winds which 
blow. 


Ihave a country! From the shores of Maine, 
Stormy and bleak, to the Pacific sea; 

The granite mountains and the fertile plains, 
The mighty rivers, all belong to me; 


To me alike, the sturdy northern pines 
Which toss their branches in the winds for- 
lorn, 
The feathery palm-trees and the clustering vines, 
The fields of cotton, and the fields of corn. 


Ihave a country, glorious and great, 
And in her sorrow even wondrous fair ; 
Though trait’rous hands have stabbed her in 
their hate, 
And foreign despots mock at her despair. 


I have a country, for the brave havé died 
Upon a thousand fields to make her free ; 
The land is mine their blood has sanctificed — 
Mine, North and South, and mine from sea: 
to sed. 


And ’neath her banner still the battles rage 
And armies wrestle in the cannon’s breath: 

For here is waged the conflict of the age, 
Freedom and slavery grappling unto death.. 


God help my country in this hour of woe} 
And save her, though baptized in fire and’ 
blood ; 








With thy right arm hurl back the haughty foe, 





Nor suffer evil to destroy the good. 
Morning Star. 
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CHAPTER XXI.— THE QUARTER SESSIONS. 


*t Ts it so nominated in the bond ? ??— 
MERCHANT OF VENICE. 


Ma ere her disinelination, Rachel had 
reached the point of recovery in which the 
fresh air and change of scene of the drove to 
Avoncester could not fail to act as restora- 
tives, and the first evening with the Dean 
and his gentle old sister was refreshing and 
comfortable to her spirits. 

It was in the afternoon of the ensuing day 
that Mr. Grey came to tell her that her pre- 
sence would soon be required, and both her 
mother and sister drove to the court with 
her. Poor Mrs. Curtis, too anxious to go 
away, yet too nervous to go into court, 
chose, in spite of all Mr. Grey’s advice, to 
remain in the carriage with the blinds 
closed, far too miserable for Grace to leave 
her. 

Rachel, though very white, called up a 
heroic smile, and declared that she should 
get on very well. Her spirit had risen to the 
occasion, as to brace her nerves to go be- 
comingly through what was inevitable; and 
she replied with a ready “yes,” to Mr. 
Grey’s repetition of the advice for ever din- 
ned into her ears, not to say a word more 
than needful, feeling indeed little disposed 
to utter anything that she could avoid. 

She emerged,from the dark passage into 
full view of faces which were far more fami- 
liar than she could have wished. She would 
have greatly preferred appearing before a 
judge, robed, wigged, and a stranger, to 
coming thus before a country gentleman, 
slightly known to herself, but an old friend 
of her father, and looking only like his ordi- 
nary self. 

All the world indeed was curious to see 
the encounter between Rachel Curtis and 
her impostor, and every one who had con- 
tributed so much as a dozen stamps to the 
F. U. E. E. felt as if under a personal 
wrong and grievance, while many hoped to 
detect other elements of excitement, so that 
though a! did not overtly stare at the wit- 
ness, not even the most considerate could 
resist the impulse to glance at her reception 
of the bow with which he greeted her en- 
trance. 
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accuracy of the testimony that was required 
of her as an expiation of her credulous in- 
caution; but such was the tension of her 
nerves, that, impassive as she looked, she 
heard every cough, every rustle of paper; 
each voice that addressed her seemed to cut 
her ears like a knife; and the chair that 
was given to her after the administration of 
the oath was indeed much needed. 

She was examined upon her arrangement 
that the prisoner should provide for the i 
lum at St. Norbert’s,and on her monthly 
payment to him of the sums entered in the 
account-book. In some cases she knew he 
had shown her the bills unreceipted; in 
others, he had simply made the charge in 
the book, and she had given to him the 
amount that he estimated as requisite for 
the materials for wood engraving. So far 
she felt satisfied that she was making her- 
self distinctly understood; but the prisoner, 
acting as his own counsel, now turned to 
her and asked the question she had ex- 
pected and was prepared for, whether she 
could refer to any written agreement. 

“ No it was a vivd voce agreement.” 

Could she mention what passed at the 
time of making the arrangement that she 
had stated as existing between himself and 
her ? 

“TI described my plans, and you con- 
sented.” 

An answer which some of the audience 
could have smiled, so well did it accord with 
her habits, the prisoner insisted on her defin- 
ing the mode of his becoming bound to the 
agreement. Rachel took time for consider- 
ation ; and Alison Williams, sitting between 
Lady Temple and Colonel Keith, felt dizzy 
eg anxiety for the answer. It came at 
ast. 

“TI do not remember the exact words; 
but you acquiesced in the appearance of 
your name as secretary and treasurer.” 

The prospectus was here brought forward, 
and Maulever asked her to define the duties 
he had been supposed to undertake in the 
character in which he had there figured. It 
of course came out that she had been her 
own treasurer, only entrusting the nominal 
one with the amount required for current 
expenses; and again, in reply to his defer- 
ential questions, she was obliged to acknowl- 


She bent her head instinctively, but there | edge that he had never in so many words 
was no change of colour on her cheek. Her | declared the sums entered in the book to 
faculties were concentrated, and her reso-| have been actually paid, and not merely es- 
Jute will had closed all avenues to sensations ptimates for monthly expenditure to be ‘paid 
that might impair her powers; she would | to the tradesmen at the usual season. 


not give way either to shame and remorse 


“ T understood that they were paid,” said 


for herself, or to pity or indignation against | Rachel, with some resentment. 
the prisoner ; she would attend only to the 


“ Will you oblige me by mentioning on 
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what that understanding was founded ?” 
said the prisoner, blandly. 

There was a pause. Rachel knew she 
must say something; bnt memory utterly 
failed to recall any definite assurance that 
these debts had been discharged. Time 
passed, all eyes were upon her, there was a 
dire necessity of reply; and though per- 
fectly conscious of the weakness and folly of 
her utterance, she could only falter forth, 
“T thought so.” The being the clever wo- 
man of the family only rendered her the 
the more sensible both of the utter futility 
of her answer, and of the effect it must be 
producing. 

Alison hung her head, and frowned in ab- 
solute shame and despair, already perceiv- 
ing how matters must go, and feeling as if 
the hope of her brother’s vindication were 
slipping away —reft from her by Rachel’s 
folly. Colin gave an indignant sigh, and 
whispering to her, “Come out when Lady 
Temple does, I will meet you,” he made his 
way out of court. 

There had been a moment’s pause after 
Rachel’s “ I thought so,” and then the chair- 
man spoke to the counsel for the prosecu- 
tion. ‘ Mr. Murray, can you carry the case 
any farther by other witneses. At present 
Isee no case to go to the jury. You will 
see that the witness not only does not set 
up any case of embezzlement, but rather 
leads to an inference in the contrary direc- 
tion.” 

“ No, sir,” was the answer; “ I am afraid 
that Ican add nothing to the case already 
presented to you.” 

Upon this the chairman said, 

“ Geationee of the Jury,— The case for 
the prosecution does not sustain the indict- 
ment or require me to call on the prisoner 
for his defence, and it is your duty to find 
him not guilty. You will observe that we 
are not trying a civil action, in respect of 
the large sum which he has received from 
the young lady, and for which he is accoun- 
table to her; nor by acquitting him are you 
pronouncing that he has not shown himself 
a man of very questionable honesty, but only 
that the evidence will not bring him within 
the grasp of the criminal law, as guilty of 
embezzlement under the statute, and this 
because of the looseness of the arrangements, 
that had been implied instead of expressed. 
It is exceedingly to be regretted that with 
the best intentions and kindest purposes, 
want of caution and experience on her part 
should have enabled the prisoner thus to se- 
cure himself from the possibility of a con- 
viction ; but there can be no doubt but that 
theevidence here before us is such as to 





leave no alternative but a verdict of not 
guilty.” ; 5 

The very tenderness and consideration of 
the gray-haired Sir Edward Morden’s tone 
were more crushing to Rachel than severe 
animadversions on her fol!y would have 
been from a stranger. Here was she, the 
clever woman of the family, shown in open 
court to have been so egregious a dupe that 
the deceiver could not even be punished, 
but must go scott-free, leaving all her 
wrongs unredressed! To her excited, mor- 
bid apprehension magnified by past self- 
sufficiency, it was as though all eyes were 
looking in triumph at that object of general 
scorn and aversion, a woman who had step- 

ed out of her place. She turned with a 
onging to rush into darkness and retire- 
ment when she was called to return to her 
mother; and even had she still been pre- 
sent, little would she have recked that when 
the jury had, without many mqments’ delay, 
returned a verdict of “ Not Guilty,” the 
prisoner receiyed a strong stern reprimand 
from Sir Edward, to whom he replied with 
a bow that had in it more of triumph than 
of acceptance. 

Burning tears of disappointment were 
upon Alison’s cheek, the old hopeless blank 
was returning, and her brother might come 
back in vain, to find his enemy beyond his 
reach. Here was an end alike of his resto- 
ration and of Ermine’s happiness ! 

“Oh!” whispered Lady “Temple, “ is it 
not horrid? Is nothing to be done to that 
dreadful man? I always thought people 
came here to do justice. I shall never like 
Sir Edward Morden again! but oh! what 
can that be? Where is the Colonel ?” 

It was a loud frightful roar and yell of 
concentrated fury, that once heard, could 
never be forgotton. It was from the crowd 
outside, many of them from Avonmouth, and 
all frantic with indignaiien at the cruelty 
that had been perpetrated on the helpless 
children, their groans and execrations were 
ae the prison van, from which Maria 

atherton was at that moment making her 
exit ; and so fearful was the outcry that pe- 
netrated the court, that Fanny trembled 
with recollections of Indian horrors, looked 
wistfully for her protector the Colonel, and 
murmumed fears that her aunt must have 
been very much terrified. 

At that moment however, a. summons 
came for Lady Temple, as this was the case 
in which she was to bear witness. Alison 
followed, and was no sooner past the specta- 
tors, who gladly made way, than she found 
her arm drawn into Colonel Keith’s. “Is 
he come?” she asked. “No,” was rather 
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signed than spoken. “Oh, Colin!” she | 
sighed, but still there was no reply, only she 
was dragged on down stairs and along dark 
passages, into a room furnished with a table, 
chairs, pens, ink, and paper, and lighted | 
with gas, which revealed to her not only Mr. | 
Grey, but one who, though eight years had 
made him stouter, redder, and rougher, 
had one of the most familiar faces of her 
youthful days. Her senses almost reeled 
with her as he held out his hand saying, 
heartily, “Well, Ailie, how are you? and 
how is Ermine? Where can this brother 
of yours be?” 

“Harry! Mr. Beauchamp! You here! ” | 
she exclaimed, in the extremity of amaze- | 
ment. ; 

“Here is Colin seeming to think that 
something may be done towards nailing this | 
scoundrel for the present, so I am come at | 
his call. We shall have the fellow in a mo- 
ment.” And then, by way of getting rid of 
embarassment, he began talking to Mr. 
Grey about the County Hall, and the room, 
which Mr. Grey explained to be that of the | 
clerk of the peace, lent for this occasion 
while the ‘usual justice room was occupied. 
Alison {heard all as in a dream, and pre- 
sently Maulever entered, as usual spruce, 
artist-like, and self-possessed, and was ac- 
costed by Harry Beauchamp, “ Good even- 
ing, Mr. Maddox, I am sorry to trouble 
ou.” 

« T hope there is no misunderstanding, sir,” 
was the reply. “I have not the pleasure of 
knowing for whom you take me.” 

Without regarding this reply, however, 
Mr. Beauchamp requested Mr. Grey to take 
his deposition, stating his own belief in the 
identity of the person before him with Rob- 
ert Maddox, whom he charged with having 
delivered to him a letter falsely purporting | 
to come from Edward Williams, demanding 
three hundred pounds, which upon this he | 
had delivered to the accused, to be forward- | 
ed to the said Mr. Williams. 

Alison’s heart beat violently at the ordeal | 
before her of speaking to the genuineness of | 
the letter. She had seen and suspected | 
that to her brother-in-law, but she could not 
guess whether the flaws in that to Mr. Beau- | 
champ would be equally palpable, and doubt | 
and anxiety made her scarcely able to look | 
at it steadily. To her great relief, however, | 
she was able to detect sufficient variations | 
to justify her assertion that it was not au- 
thentic, and she was able to confirm her | 
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little regarding it at the time. She also 
showed the wrong direction, with the name 
of the place misspelt, according to her own * 
copy of her sister-in-law’s address, at the 
request of Maddox himself, and pointed out 
that a letter to Ermine from her brother 
bore the right form. The seal upon that to 
Mr. Beauchamp she likewise asserted to be 
the impression of one which her brother had 
lost more than a year before the date of the 
letter. 

“ Indeed, sir,” said the accused, turnin 
to Mr. Grey, “this is an exceedingly har 
case. Here am I, newly acquitted, after 
nearly six week's imprisonment, on so frivo- 
lous a charge that it has been dismissed 
without my even having occasion to defend 
myself, cr to call my own most respectable 
witnesses as to character, when another 
charge is brought forward against me in a 
name that there has been an unaccountable 
desire to impose on me. Even if I were 
the person that this gentleman supposes, 
there is nothing proved. He may ve 
possibly have received a forged letter, but 
perceive nothing to fix the charge upon the 
party he calls Maddox. Let me call in my 
own witnesses, who had volunteered to come 
down from Bristol, and you will be con- 
vinced how completely mistaken the gentle- 
man is.” 

To this Mr. Grey replied that the case 
against him was not yet closed, and caution- 
ing him to keep his own witnesses back; 
but he was urgent to be allowed to call them 
at once, as it was already late, and they 
were to go by the six o'clock train. Mr. 
Grey consented, and a messenger was sent 
in search of them. Mr. Beauchamp looked 
disturbed. ‘ Whatsay you to this, Colin?” 
he asked, uneasily. “ That man’s audacity 
is enough to stagger one, and I only saw 
him three times at the utmost.” 

“ Never fear,” said Colin, “ delay is all in 
our favour.” 

He was gone, and with him went some 
hope and confidence, leaving all to feel awk- 
ward and distressed during the delay that 
ensued, the accused expatiating all the time 
on the unreasonableness of bringing upan of- 
fence committed so many years ago, in the 
absence of the only witness who could 
prove the whole story, insisting, moreover, 
on his entire ignorance: of the names of 
either Maddox or Williams. 

The sight of his witnesses was almost 
welcome. They were a dissenting minister, 


statement by comparison of the writing with | and a neat, portly, respectable widow, the 
that of a short, indignant denial of all | owner of a fancy shop, and both knew Mr. 
knowledge of the transaction, which Harry | Mauleverer as a Moves +2 lecturer upon phil- 
Beauchamp had happily preserved, though | anthropical subjects, who came periodically 
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to Bristol, and made himself vary acceptable. 
Their faith in him was genuine, and he had 
even interested them in the F. U. E. E. and 


_ the ladies that patronized it. The widow 


was tearfully indignant about the persecu- 
tion that had been got p against him, and 
evidently intended to return with him in 
triumph, and endow him with the fancy 
shop if he would condescend so far. The 
minister, too, spoke highly of his gifts and 
graces, but neither of them could carry 
back their testimony to his character for 
more than three years. 

Mr. Grey looked at his watch, Harry 
Beauchamp was restless, and Alison felt 
almost faint with suspense ; but at last the 
tramp of feet was heard in the passage. 
Colonel Keith came first, and leaning over 
Alison’s chair, said, “ Lady Temple will wait 
for us at the inn. It will soon be all right.” 

At that moment a tall figure in mourning 
entered, attended by a policeman. For the 
first time, Mauleverer’s coolness gave way, 
though not his readiness, and, turning to 
Mr. Grey, he exclaimed, “ Sir you do not 
intend to be misled by the malignity of 
a person of this description.” 

‘Worse than a murderess!” gasped the 
scandalized widow Dench. “ Well I never!” 

Mr. Grey was obliged to be peremptory, 
in order to obtain silence, and enforce that; 
let the new witness be what she might, her 
evidence must be heard. 


She, had come in with the habitual village | 


curtsey to Mr. Beauchamp, and putting 
back her veil, disclosed to Alison the piteous 


sight of the well-remembered features, once | 


so bright with intelligence and innocence, 
and now sunk and haggard with the worst 
sorrows of womanhood. Her large glitter- 


strange terrible fixedness, as if unable to see 


“Sentenced for three years! To take 
her examination!” muttered Mrs. Dench, 
and with some difficulty these exclamations 
were silenced, and Maria Hatherton called 
on for her evidence. 

Concise, but terrible in its clear brevity, 
‘was the story of the agent_tampering with 
her, the nursemaid, until s{ had given him 
access to the private rooms, where he had 
turned ever the papers. On the following 
day, Mr. Williams had been inquiring for 
his seal-ring, but she herself had not seen it 
again till some months after, when she had 
left her place, and was living in lodgings 
provided for her by Maddox, when she had 
found the ring in the drawer of his desk; 
her suspicion had then been excited by his 
displeasure at her proposing to him to return 
it, and she had then observed him endeav- 


writing. These he had crushed up and 


| thrown aside, but she had preserved them, 


owning that she did not know what might 
come of them, and the family had been very 
kind to her. 

The seal and the scraps of paper were 
here produced by the policeman who had 
them in charge. The seal perfectly coin- 
cided with that which had closed the letter 
to Harry Beauchamp, and was, moreover, 
identified by both Alison and Colonel Keith. 
It was noticeable, too, that one of these 
fragments was the beginning of a note to 
Mr. Beauchamp, as “Dear H,” and this, 
though not Edward’s most usual style of 
addressing his friend, was repeated in the 
demand for the £300. 

“ Sir,” said the accused, “of course I 





have no intention of intimating that a 


| gentleman like the Honourable Colonel Keith 
ing eyes did not seem to recognize Alison, | 
but they glared Ypon Mauleverer with a’ 


has been in any collusion with this unhappy 
woman, but it must be obvious to you that 
his wish to exonerate his friend has induced 


ouring to copy fragments of Mr. Williams’s’ 





any one else. To Alison the sight was in- | him to give too easy credence to this person’s 
expressibly painful, and she shrank back, as malignant attempts to fasten upon one whom 
it were, in dread of meeting the eyes once | she might have had reason to rega?d as 
so responsive to her own. |a benefactor the odium of the transactions 


Mr. Grey asked the woman the name of | that she acknowledges to have taken place - 


the person before her, and looking at him | between hereslf and this Maddox; thereto 
with the same fearful steadiness, she pro-| incited, no doubt, by some resemblance 
nounced it to be Robert Maddox, though he | which must be strong, since it has likewise 
had of late called himself Mauleverer. | deceived Mr. Beauchamp. 

The man quailed for a moment, then col-! Mr. Grey looked perplexed and vexed, 
lecting himself, said, “I now understand | and asked Mr. Sennshonp if he could sug- 
the incredible ingratitude and malignity | gcst any other person able to identify Mad- 
that have pointed out againstme these hither- dox. He frowned, said there must have 
to unaccountable slanders. It is a punish- | been workmen at the factory, but knew not 
ment for insufficient inquiry into character.| where they were, looked at Colin Keith, 
But you, sir, in common justice, will protect | asked Alison if she or her sister had ever 
me from the aspersions of one who wishesto | seen Maddox, then declared he could lay 
drag me down in her justly merited fall.” _| his hand on no one but Dr. Long at Belfast. 
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Mauleverer vehemently exclaimed against 
the injustice of detaining him till a witness 
could be summoned from that distance. Mr. 
Grey evidently had his doubts, and began 
to think of calling in some fresh opinion 
whether he had sufficient grounds for com- 
mittal, and Alisgn’s hopes were only sus- 
tained by Cold undaunted looks, when 
there came a knock to the door, and, as 
much to the surprise of Alison as of every 
one else, there entered an elderly maid-ser- 
vant, leading a little girl by the hand, and 
Colonel Keith going to meet the latter, said, 
“Do not be frightened, my dear, you have 
only to answer a few questions as plainly 
and clearly as you can.” 

Awed, silent, and dazzled by the sudden 
gas-light, she clung to his hand, but evidently 
distinguished no one else; and he placed 
her close to the magistrate saying, “ This is 
Mr. Grey, Rose, tell him your name.” 

And Mr. Grey taking her hand and re- 
peating the question, the clear little silvery 
voice answered, 

“T am Rose Ermine Williams.” 

“ And how old are you, my dear ?” 

“ T was eight on the last of June.” 

“She knows the nature of an oath?” 
asked Mr. Grey of the Colonel, 

“ Certainly, you can soon satisfy yourself’ 
of that.” | 

-“My dear,” then said Mr. Grey, taking | 
her by the hand again, and looking into the | 
brown intelligent eyes, “ I am sure you have 
been well taught. Can you tell me what is | 
meant by taking an oath before a magis- 
trate?” 

“ Yes,” said Rose, colour flushing into her 
face, “it is calling upon Almighty God to| 
hear one speak the truth.” She spoke so | 
low that she could hardly be heard, and she | 
looked full of startled fear and distress, | 
turning her face up to Colonel Keith with a | 
terrified exclamation, “ Oh please, why am 
I here, what am I to say?” 

He was sorry for her; But her manifest | 
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er is Mr. Williams ; he is away at Ekaterin- 
burg. 

“Do you remember any time before he 
was at Ekaterinburg?” 

*«« Oh yes; when we lived at Kensington, 
and he had the pateht glass works.” 

“Now, turn round and say if there is any 
one here whom you know ?” 

Rose, who had hitherto stood facing Mr. 
Grey, with her back to the rest of the room, 
obeyed, and at once exclaimed, “ Aunt Ali- 
son,” then suddenly recoiled, and grasped at 
the Colonel. 

“ What is it, my dear?” 

“Tt is—it is Mr. Maddox;” and with 
another grasp of fright, “and Maria! Oh, let 
me go.” 

But Mr. Grey put his arm round her, and 
assured her that no one could harm her, Col- 
onel Keith let his fingers be very hard pinch- 
ed, and her aunt came nearer, all telling her 
that she had only to make her answers dis- 
tinctly ; and though still shrinking, she could 
reply to Mr. Grey’s question whom she meant 
by Mr. Maddox. 

“The agent for the glass—my father’s 
agent.” 

“ And who is Maria ?” 

“She was my nurse.” _ 

“ When did you last see the person you 
call Mr. Maddox ?” 

‘‘ Last time, I was sure of it, was when I 
was walking on the esplanade at Avoncester 
with Colonel Keith,” said Rose, very anxious 
to turn aside and render her words inaudi- 
ble. 

“T suppose you can hardly tell when that 
was?” 

“Yes, it was the day before you went 
away to Lord Keith’s wedding,” said Rose, 
looking to the Colonel. 

“ Had you seen him before ?” 

“ Twice when I was out by myself but it 
frightened me so that I never looked again.” 

“ Can you give me any guide to the time ?” 

She was clear that it had been after Col- 





want of preparation was all in favour of the onel Keith’s first stay at Avonmouth, but that 
cause, and he soothed her by saying, “ Only | was all; and being asked if she had ever 
answer just what you are asked as clearly | mentioned these meetings, ‘“‘ Only when Col- 
as you can, and Mr. Grey will soon let you; onel Keith saw how frightened I was, and 
go. He knows you would try any way to! asked me.” 
speak the truth, but as he is going toex-| “ Why were you frightened?” asked Mr. 
amine you as a magistrate, he must ask you , Grey, on a hint from the Colonel. , 
to take the oath first.” Because I could not quite leave off believ- 
Rose repeated the oath in her innocent! ing the dreadful things Mr. Maddox and 
tones, and perhaps thtir solemnity or the | Maria said they would do to me if I told.” 
fatherly gentleness of Mr. Grey re-assured| ‘Told what?” . 
her, for her voice trembled much less when |_ About Mr. Maddox coming and walking 
she answered his next inquiry, who her pa-| with Maria when she was out with me,” 
rents were. " gasped Rose, trying to avert her head, and 
“ My mother is dead,” she said ; “ my fath-| not comforted by hearing Mr. Grey repea; 
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her words to these tormentors of her infan- 
cy. 
“ little encouragement, however, brought 
out the story of the phosphoric letters, the 
lions, and the vision of Maddox growling in 
the dressing-room. The date of the appar- 
ition could hardly be hoped for, but fortu- 
nately Rose remembered that it was two days 
before her mamma’s birth-day ; because she 
had felt it so hard to be eaten up before the 
féte, and this date tallied with that given by 
Maria of her admitting her treacherous ad- 
mirer into the private rooms. 

“ The young lady may be very precocious, 
no doubt, sir,” here said the accused, “ but I 
hardly see why she has been brought here. 
You can attach no weight to the confused 
recollections of so young a child, of matters 
that took place so long ago.” 

“The question will be what weight the 
jury will attach to them at the assizes,” said 
Mr. Grey. 

“ You will permit me to make one inquiry 
of the young lady, sir. Who told her whom 
she might expect to see here?” 

Mr. Grey repeated the query, and Rose 
answered, “ Nobody; I knew my aunt and 
the Colonel and Lady Temple were gone in 
to Avoncester, and Aunt Ermine got a note 
from the Colonel to say I was to come in to 
him with Tibbie in a fly.” ; 

“ Did you know what you were wanted 
for ?” 

“No, Icould notthink. I only knew they 
came to get the woman punished for being so 
cruel to the poor little girls.” 

“ Do you know who that person was ?” 

“Mrs. Rawlins,” was the ready answer. 

“T think,” said Mr. Grey to the, accused, 
“that you must perceive that, with such co- 
incidence of testimony as I have here, I 
have no alternative but to commit you for 
the summer assizes.” 

Mauleverer murmured something about 
an action for false imprisonment, but he did 
not make it clear, and he was evidently 
greatly crestfallen. He had no doubt hoped 
to brazen out his assumed character sufli- 
ciently to disconcert Mr. Beauchamp’s faith 
in his own memory, and though he had ear- 
ried on the same game after being confound- 
ed with Maria, it was already becoming des- 
perate. He had not reckoned upon her de- 
serting his cause even for her own sake, and 
the last chance of employing her antecedents’ 
to discredit her testimony, had been over- 
thrown by Rose’s innocent witness, to their 
mutual relations, a remembrance which had 
been burnt in on her childish memory by the 
very means taken to secure her silence. 





When the depositions were read over, their 
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remarkable and independent accordance 
was most striking; Mrs. Dench had already 
been led away by the minister, in time to 
catch her train, just when her sobs of indig- 
nation at the deception were growing too de- 
monstrative, and the policeman resumed the 
charge of Maria Hatherton. 

Little Rose looked upto her, saying, 
“Please, Aunt Ailie, may I speak to her ?” 

Alison had been sitting restless and per- 
plexed between impulses of pity and repul- 
sion, and doubts about the etiquette of the 
justice room; but her heart yearned over 
the girl she had cherished, and she sighed 
permission to Rose, whose timidity had given 
way amid excitement and encouragement. 

“ Please, Maria,” she said, “don’t be an- 
ery with me for telling; I never did till 
Colonel Keith asked me, and I could not 
help it. Whll you kiss me and forgive me 
as you used ?” / 
he hard fierce eyes, that had not wept 
over the child’s coffin, filled with tears. 

“ Oh, Miss Rose, Miss Rose, do not come 
near me. Oh, if I had minded you— and 
your aunts”— And the pent-up misery 
of the life that had fallen lower and lower 
since the first step in evil, found its course 
in a convulsive sob and shriek, so grievous 
that Alison was thankful for Colin’s promp- 
titude in laying hold of Rose, and leadin; 
her out of the room before him. Alison felt 
obliged to follow, yet could not bear to 
leave Maria to policemen and prison war- 
ders. 

“Maria, poor Mdtia, Iam so sorry for 
you; I will try to come and see you”—. 

But her hand was seized with an impera- 
tive, “ Ailie, you must come, they are all 
waiting for you.” 

How little had she thought her arm 
would ever be drawn into that arm, so un- 
heeded by both. 

“So that is Edward’s little girl! Why 
she is the sweetest little clear-headed thing 
Thave seen along time. She was the sav- 
ing of us.” 

“ Tt was well thought of by Colin.” 

“Colin is a lawyer spoilt — that’s a fact. 
A first-rate get up of a case!” 

“ And you think it safe now.” 

“Nothing safer, so Edward turns up. 
How he can keep away from such a child as 
that, I can’t imagine. Where is she? Oh 
here” —as they came into the porch in 
fuller light, where the Colonel and Rose 
waited for them. ‘ Ha, my little Ailie, I 
must make better friends with you.” 

“My name is Rose, not Ailie,” replied 
the little girl. 

“Oh aye! Well it ought to have been, 
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what d’ye call her—that was a Daniel | 
come to judgment ?” 

“ Portia,” returned Rose; “but I don’t 
think that is pretty at all.” 

“ And where is Lady Temple ?” anxiously 
asked Alison. “She must be grieved to be 
detained so long.” 





“ Oh! Lady Temple is well provided for,” | 
said the Colonel; “all the magistrates and | 
half the bar are at her feet. They say the | 
grace and simplicity of her manner of giv- | 
ing her evidence were the greatest contrast | 
to poor Rachel's.” 

_ “But where is she?” still persisted Al- | 
1s0n. } 

* At the hotel; Maria’s was the last case | 
of the day, and she went away directly after 
it, with such a choice of escorts that I only | 
just spoke to her.” 

And at the hotel they found the waggon- | 
ette at the gateway, and Lady Temple in | 
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the road before them; there was a meeting, 
and a halt, and Alick Keith’s voice called 
out — “ How has it gone ?” 

“ Why, were you not in court ?” 

“ What! I go to hear my friends baited ?” 

“ Where were you then?” 

“ At Avonmouth.” 

“ Oh, then you have seen the boys,” cried 
Lady Temple. “ How is Conrade ?” 

“Quite himself, Up to a prodigious 
amount of indoor croquet. But how has it 
gone ?” 

“ Such ashame !” returned Lady Temple. 
“ They acquitted the dreadful man, and the 
poor woman, whom he drove to it, has a 
year’s imprisonment and hard labour !” 

“ Aequitted! What, is he cff?” 

“ Oh, no, no! he is safe, and waiting for 
the Assizes; all owing to the Colonel and 
little Rose.” 

“ He is committed for the former offence,” 


the parlour with Sir Edward Morden, who, | said Colonel Keith ; “ The important one.” 

late as it was, would not leave her tillhe| “ That’s right! Good night! And how,” 

had seen her with the rest of the party. | he added, reining back his horse, “ did your 

She sprang up to meet them, and was much | cousin get through it ? ” 

relieved to hear that Mauleverer was again | “Qh, they were so hard on her!” cried 

secured. “ Otherwise,” she said, it would | Lady Temple. “I could hardly bring my- 

have been all my, fault for having acted | self to speak to Sir Edward after it! It was 

without asking advice. I hope I shall never | as if he thought it all her fault !” 

do so again.” “ Her evidence broke down completely,” 
She insisted that all should go home to-| said Colonel Keith, “Sir Edward spared 

gether in the waggonette, and Rose found her as much ashe could; but the absurdity 

herself upon Mr. Beauchamp’s .knee, serv- of her whole conduct was palpable. I hope 

irig as usual as a safety valve for the feel-| she has had a lesson.” 

ings of her aunt’s admirers. There wasno| Alick’s impatient horse flew on with him, 

inconstancy on her part, she would much! and Colin muttered to Alison under his muf- 

have preferred falling to the lot of her own | flers, — “I never could make out, whether 

Colonel, but the open carriage drive was | that is the coolest or the most sensitive fel- 

rather a risk for him in the night air; and | low living!” 

though he had undertaken it in the excite-| 

ment, he soon found it requisite to muffle 


himself up, and speak as little as possible. 


Harry Beauchamp talked enough for both. | 


He was in high spirits, partly, as Colin sus- 





CHAPTER XXII.— THE AFTER CLAP. 


‘¢T have read in the marvellous heart of man, 
That strange and mystic scroll, 





That an army of phantoms vast and wan, 
Beleaguer the human soul, 


“ Encamped beside life’s rushing stream, 
In Fancy’s misty light, 
Gigantic shapes and shadows gleam 
Portentous through the night.” 
Lhe Beleaguered City, LONGFELLOW. 


pected, with the escape from a dull formal | 
home, and partly with the undoing of a) 
wrong that had rankled in his conscience | 
more than he had allowed to himself. Lady | 
Temple, her heart light at the convalesence 
of her sons, was pleased with everything, | 
liked him extremely, and answered gaily;} A DINNER party at the Deanery in the 
and Alison enjoyed the resumption of pleas- | sessions;week was an institution, but Rachel, 
ant habits of days gone by. Yet, delightful | lying on the sofa in a cool room, had thought 
as it all was, there was a sense of disenchant- | herself {entirely exempt from it, and was 
ment: she was marvelling all the time how ‘conscious for the time of but one wish, 
she could’ have suffered so much on Harry | namely, to be let alone, and to be able to 
Beauchamp’saccount. The rejection of him | shut her eyes, without finding the lids, as it 
had weighed like a stone upon her heart, | were, lined with tiers of gazing faces, and 
but now it seemed like freedom to have es- | curious ‘looks turned on her, and her ears 
— his companionship for a lifetime. | from the echo of the roar of fury that had 

resently a horse’s feet were heard on | dreadfully terrified both her and her mother, 














and she felt herself to have merited! The 
crush of public censure was not at the mo- 
ment so overwhelming as the strange mor- 
bid effect of having been the focus of those 
many, many glances, and if she reflected at 
all, it was with a weary speculating wonder 
whether one pair of heavy dark grey eyes 
had been among those revelled at her. She 
thought that if they had, she could not have 
missed either their ironical sting, or per- 
chance some kindly gleam of sympathy, such 
as had sometimes surprised her from under 
the flaxen lashes. 

There she had lain, unmolested and con- 
scious of a certain relief in the exceedin 
calm; the grey pinnacle of the cathedral 
and a few branches of an elm tree alone 
meeting her eye through the open window, 
and the sole sound the cawing of the rooks, 
whose sailing flight amused and attracted 
her glance from time to time with dreamy 
interest. Grace had gone into court to 
aon Maria Hatherton’s trial, and all was 
still. 

The first break was when her mother and 
Miss Wellwood came in, after having wan- 
dered gently together round the warm-walled 
Deanery garden, comparing notes about 
their myrtles and geraniums. Then it was 
that amid all their tender inquiries after her 
headache, and their administration of after- 
noon tea, it first broke upon Rachel that 
they expected her to go down to dinner: 

“ Pray excuse me,” she said imploringly, 
looking to her mother for support; “ indeed, 
I don’t know that I could sit out a dinner! 
A number of people together make me so 
dizzy and confused.” 

“ Poor child!” said Miss Wellwood, kind- 
ly, but looking to Mrs. Curtis in her turn. 
“ Perhaps, as she has been so ill, the even- 
ing might be enough.” 

“ Oh,” exclaimed Rachel, “I hope to be 
in bed before you have finished dinner. 
Indeed I am not good company for any one.” 

“ Don’t say that, my dear;” and Miss 
Wellwood looked puzzled. 

“ Indeed, my dear,” said Mrs. Curtis, evi- 
dently distressed, “I think the exertion 
would be good for you, if you could only 
think so.” 

“Yes, indeed,” said Miss Wellwood, 
catching at the notion; “It is your mind 
that needs the distraction, my dear.” 

“T am distracted enough already,” poor 
Rachel said, putting her handup. “Indeed, 
I do not want to be disobliging,” she said, 
interpreting her mother’s anxious gestures 
to mean that she was wanting in civility ; 
“Tt is very kind in you, Miss Wellwood, but 
this has been a very trying day, and I am 
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sure I can give no pleasure to anybody, so 
if I might only be let off.” 

“Tt is not so much” — began Miss Well- 
wood, getting into'a puzzle, and starting 
afresh. ‘Indeed, my dear, my brother and 
I could not bear that you should do any- 
thing you do not like, only you see it would 
never do for you to seem to want to shut 
yourself up.” 

“T should think all the world must feel as 


if I ought to be shut up for life,” said Rachel, 


dejectedly. 

“ Ah! but that is the very thing. If you 
do not show yourself it will make such a 
talk.” 

Rachel had nearly said, “ Let them talk ;” 
but though she felt tormented to death, ha- 
bitual respect to these two gentle nervous 
elderly women made her try to be courte- 
ous, and she said, “ Indeed, I cannot much 
care, provided I don’t hear them.” 

“ Ah! but you don’t know, my dear,” said 
Mrs. Curtis, seeing her friend look dismayed 
at this indifference. ‘Indeed, dear Miss 
Wellwood, she does not know; we thought 
it would be so awkward for her in court.” 

“Know what?” exclaimed Rachel, sit- 
ting upright, and putting down her feet. 
“What have you been keeping from me ?” 

“ Only — only, my dear, people will say 
such things,-and nobody could think it that 
knew you.” 

“ What?” demanded Rachel. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Curtis, perhaps, since 
her daughter was to have the shock, rather 
glad to have a witness to the surprise it 
caused her; “you know people will gossip, 
and some one has put it about that — that 
this horrid man was ” — 

Mrs. Curtis paused, Miss Wellwood was 
as pink as her capstrings. Rachel grasped the 
meaning at last. “Oh!” she said, with less 
reticence than her elders, “ there must needs 
be a spice of flirtation to give piquancy to 
the mess of gossip! I don’t wonder, there 
are plenty of people who judge others by 
themselves, and think that motive must un- 
derlie everything! I wonder who imagines 
that I am fallen so low?” 

“ There, I knew she would take it in that 
way,” said Mrs. Curtis. “ And so you under- 
stand us, my dear, we could not ask you to 
do anything so distressing except for your 
own sake.” 

“T am far past caring for my own sake,” 
said Rachel, “but for yours and Grace’s, 
mother, I will give as much ocular demon- 
stration as I can, that I am not pining for 
this hero with a Norman name. I own I 
should have thought none of the Dean’s 
friends would have needed to be convinced.” 
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“Oh, no! no! but”— Miss Wellwood 
made a great confusion of noes, buts, and 
my dears, and Mrs. Curtis came to the res- 
cue. “ After all, my love, one can’t so 
much wonder! You have always been very 
peculiar, you know, and so clever, and you 
took up this so eagerly. And then before 
the Greys you were so unwilling to prose- 
cute. And —and I have always allowed you 
too much liberty — ever since your poor dear 
papa was taken —and now it has come up- 
on you, my poor child! Oh, I hope dear 
Fanny will take warning by me,” and off 
went poor Mrs. Curtis into a fit of sobs. 

“ Mother— mother! this is worse than 
anything,” exclaimed Rachel in an agony, 
springing to her feet, and flying after sal- 
volatile, but feeling frightfully helpless with- 
out Grace, the manager of all Mrs. Curtis's 
ailments and troubles. Grace would have 
let her quietly cry it out. Rachel’s reme- 
dies and incoherent protestations of all being 
her own fault only made things worse, and 
perhaps those ten minutes were the most 
overwhelming of all the griefs that Rachel 
had brought on herself. However, what 
with Miss Wellwood’s soothing, and her own 
sense of the becoming, Mrs. Curtis struggled 
herself into composure again by the time the 
maid came to dress them for dinner; Rachel 
all the while longing for Grace’s return, not so 
much for the sake of hearing the verdict, as 
of knowing whether the mother, ought to be 
allowed to go down to dinner, so shaken did 
she look ; for indeed, besides her distresses 
for her daughters, no small ingredient in her 
agitation was this recurrence to a stated 
custom of her husband’s magisterial days. 

Persuasion was unavailing. At any cost 
the Curtis family must present an unassail- 
able front to the public eye, and if Mrs. 
Curtis had forced forward her much tried 
and suffering daughter, far more would she 
persist in devoting herself to gaiety and in- 
difference, but her nervousness was exceed- 
ing, and betrayed itself in a continual weary- 
ing for Grace, without whom neither her 
own dress nor Rachel’s could be arranged to 
her satisfaction, and she was absolutely in- 
capable of not worrying Rachel about every 
fold, every plait, every bow in a manner that 
from any one else would have been unbear- 
able ; but those tears had frightened Rachel 
into a penitent submission that endured with 
an absolyte semblance of cheerfulness each 
of these torments. The languor and exhaus- 
tion had been driven away, and feverish ex- 
citement had set in, not so much from the 
spirit of defiance that the two elder ladies 
had expected to excite, as from the having 
been goaded into a reckless determination 
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to sustain her part. No matter for the rest. 

It often happened in these parties that 
the ladies would come in from the country 
in reasonable time, while their lords would 
be detained much later in court; so when 
the cathedral clock had given notice of the 
half-hour, Mrs. Curtis began to pick up fan 
and handkerchief, and prepare to descend. 
Rachel suggested that there would be no 
occasion so to do till Grace’s return, since it 
was plain that no one could yet be released. 

“ Yes, my dear, but perhaps— don’t you 
think it might be remarked as if you chose 
to keep out of sight ?” 

“ Oh, very well.” 

Rachel followed her mother down, sus- 
tained by one hope, that Captain Keith 
would be there. No; the Deanery did not 
greatly patronize the barracks; there was 
not much chance of any gentleman under 
forty, except, perhaps, in the evening. 
And at present the Dean himself and one 
canon were the entire gentleman element 
among some dozen ladies. Everybody 
knew that the cause of delay was the trial 
of the cruel matron, and added to the ac- 
count of Rachel’s iniquities their famished 
and weary state of expectation, the good 
Dean gyrating among the groups, trying.to 
make conversation, which every one felt too 
fretful and too hungry to sustain with spirit. 
Rachel sat it out, trying to talk whenever 
she saw her mother’s anxious eyes upon her, 
but failing in finding any thing to say, and 
much doubting whether her neighbors liked 
talking to her. 

At last gentlemen began to appear in 
twos and threes, and each made some con- 
fidence to the womankind that first absorbed 
them, but no one came in Rachel’s way, 
and the girl beside her became too unfeign- 
edly curious to support even the semblance 
of conversation, but listened for scraps of 
intelligence. Something was flying about 
respecting “a gentleman who came down 
by the train,” and something about “ Lady 

emple” and “ admirable,” and the young 
lady seized the first opportunity of desert- 
ing Rachel, and plunging into the melee. 
Rachel sat on, sick with suspense, feeling 
utterly unable to quit her seat. Still they 
waited, the whole of the party were not ar- 
rived, and here was the curfew ringing, and 
that at the Deanery, which always felt in- 
jured if it were seven o’clock before people 
were in the dining-room. Grace must be 
up stairs dressing, but to reach her was im- 
possible. 

At last Mr. Grey was announced, and he 
had mercy upon Rachel; he came up to her 
as soon as he could without making her re- 
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markable and told her the cause of his de- 
lay had been the the necessity of commit- 
ting Mauleverer upon an accusation by a re- 
lation of Colonel Keith, of very extensive 
frauds upon Miss Williams’ brother. Rachel’s 
illness and the caution of the Williamses 
had prevented her from being aware of the 
complication of their affairs with her own, 
and she became paler an@ paler as she list- 
ened to the partial explanation, though she 
was hardly able as yet to understand it. 
“The woman ?” she asked. 

“Sentenced to a year’s imprisonment 
with hard labor ; and let me tell you, Rach- 
el, you had a most narrow escape there! 
If that army doctor had not come in time to 
see the child alive, they could not have 
chosen but have an inquest, and no mortal 
can tell what mi ght have been the decision 
about your homepathy. You might have 
been looking forward to a worse business 
than this at the next assizes.” 

Mr. Grey had done his work at last! The 
long waiting, the weary constraint, and. at 
last the recurrence to Loveday’s sufferings 
and her own share in them, entirely over- 
came her. Mists danced before her eyes, and 
the very sensation that had been so studi- 
ously avoided was produced by her fainting 
helplessly away in her chair, while Mr. 
Grey was talking to her. 

To be sure it brought deliverance from 
the multitude, and she awoke in the quiet of 
her room, upon her bed, in the midst of the 
despairing compunction of the mother, and 
the tender cares of Grace, but she was too 
utterly overdone for even this to be much 
relief to her; and-downstairs poor Miss 
Wellwood’s one desire was to hinder the 
spread of the report that her swoon had 
been caused by the tidings of Mauleverer’s 
apprehension. It seemed as if nothing else 
had been wanting to make the humiliation 
and exposure complete. Rachel had despised 
fainting ladies, and had really hitherto been 
so superabundant in strength that she had 
no experience of the symptoms, or she might 
have escaped in time. But there she lay 
‘sae censured before the dignitaries of 

er country for moral folly, and entirely con- 
quered petore the rest of the world by the 
physical weakness she had most contemned. 

Then the mother was so terrified and dis- 
tressed that all sorts of comforting reassur- 
ances were required, and the chief object 
soon became to persuade her to go down- 
stairs and leave Rachel to her bed. And at 
last the thought of civility and of the many 
Mrs. Grundy’s prevailed, and sent her down 
stairs but there was little more comfort for 
Rachel even in being left to herself — that 











for which she had a few minutes before most 
ardently longed. 

That night was poreege the most painful 
one of her whole life. The earnest desire 
to keep her mother from uneasiness, and 
the longing to be unmolested, made her play 
her part well when the mother and Grace 
came up to see her before going to bed, and 
they thought she would sleep off her over- 
fatigue and excitement, and yielded to her 
desire that they should bid her good night, 
and leave her to rest. 

But what. sort of rest was it? Some- 
times even her own personal identity was 
gone, and she would live over again in the 

oor children, the starving and the beat- 
ing, or she would become Mrs. Rawlins, 
and hear herself sentenced for the savage 
cruelty, or she would actually stand in court 
under sentence for mansiaughter. her 
pulses throbbed up to fever pitch, head and 
cheeks burnt, the very power to lie still was 
gone, and whether she commanded her 
thoughts or lapsed into the land of dreams, 
they worked her equal woe. 

Now it was the world of gazing faces, 
feverishly magnified, multiplied, and pres- 
sing closer and closer on her, till she could 
have screamed to dispel them; now it was 
her mother weeping over the reports to 
which she had given occasion, and accusing 
herself of her daughter’s errors; and now 
it was Lovedy Kelland’s mortal agony; now 
the mob thirsting for vengeance, were shout- 
ing for justice on her as the child’s mur- 
derer, and she was shrieking to Alick Keith 
to leave her to her fate, and only save her 
mother. 

It would hardly be too much ‘to say that 
the positive wretchedness of actually wit- 
nessing the child’s death was doubled in 
these its imaginary repetitions on that still 
more suffering night of waking dreams, 
when every solemn note of the cathedral 
clock, pie | resolute proclamation from its 
fellow in the town hall, every sharp reply 
from the domestic timepiece in the Deanery 
fell on her ears, generally recalling her at 
least to full consciousness of her identity 
and whereabouts, and dispelling the de- 
lusion. 

But, then, what comfort was there? 
Veritably she had caused suffering and 
death; she had led to the peril of Fanny’s 
children; she had covered her mother with 
shame and grief! Nay, in her exaggera- 
ted tone of feeling, she imagined that dis- 
tress and poverty might have been entailed 
on that beloved mother. Those title deeds 
—no intelligence. Captain Keith had 
taken no notice. Perhaph he heard and 
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believed those degrading reports!_ He had 
soul enough to pity and sympathize with 
the failure of extended views of benefi- 
cence ; he despised the hypocrisy that had 
made charity a cloak for a credulous debas- 
ing attachment, and to such an object! 
He might well avoid her! His sister had 
always bantered her on what had seemed to 
absurd to be rebutted, and, at any rate, 
this fainting fit would clench his belief. No 
doubt he believed it. And if he did, why 
should not every one else whose opinions 
she cared for: Ermine, her Colonel, even 
entle Fanny —no, she would never be- 
ieve any harm; she had suffered too much 
in her cause. 

Oh, for simple genuine charity like Fan- 
ny’s, with eyes clear with innocence and 
humility! And now what was before her ? 
Should she ever be allowed to hide her 
head, or should she be forced again to 
brave that many-eyed world? Perhaps 
the title-deed business would prove utter 
ruin. It would have been acceptable. to 
herself, but her mother and sister! 

Chastisement! Yes, it was just chastise- 
ment for headstrong folly and conceit. 
She had heard of bending to the rod and 
finding ,it a cross, but here came the dread- 
ful confusion of unreality, and of the 
broken habit of religious meditation ex- 
cept as matter of debate. She did not 
know till her time of need how deeply 
sneers had eaten into her heart. The only 
text that would come to her mind was, 
“ And in that day they shall roar against 
them like the roaring of the sea; and if 
one look unto the land, behold darkness 
and sorrow, and ‘the light is darkened in 
the heavens thereof.” Every effort at pray- 
er ‘or at calm recall of old thoughts still 
ended in that desolate verse.’ The first 
relief of these miserable dreams was the 
cool clear morning light, and by and by 
the early cathedral bells, then Grace’s kind 
greeting made her quite herself; no longer 
feverish, but full of lassitude and depres- 
sion. She would not listen to Grace’s en- 
treaties that she would remain in bed. 
“ No place was so hateful to her,” she said, 
and she came down apparently not more | 
unwell than had been the case for many | 
days past, so that after breakfast her moth- | 
er saw no reason against leaving her on the | 
sofa, while going out to perform some com- | 
missions in the town, attended, of course, | 
by Grace. Miss Wellwood promised that | 
she should not be disturbed, and she found | 
that she must have been asleep, for she was 
taken by surprise by the opening of the | 





door, and the apologetic face of the butler, | 
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who told her that a gentleman had asked if 
she would see him, and presented the card 
of “ Captain Alexander Keith.” 

Eagerly she desired that he should be 
admitted, tremulously she awaited his sen- 
tence upon her mother’s peace; and, as she 
thought of all he must have heard, all he 
must believe, she felt as if she must flee; 
or, if that were infpossible, cower in shrink- 
ing dread of the glance of his satirical eye! 

Here he was, and she could not look or 
— nor did he; she only felt that his 
clasp of greeting was kind, was anxious, 
and he put forward the easy-chair, into 
which she sank, unable to stand. He said, 
“Tsaw your mother and sister going into 
the town. I thought you would like to hear 
of this business at once.” 

“ Oh yes, thank you.” 

“T could not see the man till the day be- 
fore yesterday,” he said, “and I could get 
nothing satisfactory from him. He said he 
had taken the papers to a legal friend, but 
was not authorized to give his name. Per- 
haps his views may be changed by his pres- 
ent condition. I will try him again if you 
like.” 

“ Thank you, thank you! 
this is true ?” 

“He is too cunning a scoundrel to tell 
unnecessary lies, and very likely he may 
have disposed of them to some Jew attor- 
ney but I think nothing is to be feared but 
some annoyance.” 

“And annoyance to my mother is the 
— I most fear,” sighed Rachel, help- 
essly. 

. There might be a mode of much les- 
sening it to her,” said he. 

“Oh, what? Tell,me, and I would do it 
at any cost.” 

“ Will you?” and he came nearer. 
the cost of yourself?” 

She thrilled all over, and convulsively 
grasped the arm of her chair. 

“ Would not a son be the best person to 
shield her from annoyance,” he added, try- 
ing for his usual tone; but failing, he ex- 
claimed, “ Rachel, Rachel let me!” ; 

She put her hands over her face, and 
cried, “Oh! oh! I never thought of this.” 

“ No,” he said, “and I know what you do 
think of it, but indeed you need not be 
wasted. Our women and children want so 
much done for them, and none of our ladies 
are able or willing. Will you not come and 
help me?” ; 

“Dont talk to me of helping! I do 
nothing but spoil and ruin.” 

“Not now! That is all gone and past. 
Come and begin afresh.” 


Do you think 


“ At 
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“No, no, I am too disagreeable.” 

“ May not I judge for myself?” he said, 
drawing nearer, and his voice falling into 
tremulous tenderness. 

“ Headstrong — overbearing.” 

“ Try,” and his smile overbore her. 

“Oh no, no, nobody can hear me! This 
is more than you— you ought to do — than 
any one should,” she faltered, not knowing 
what she said. 

“Than any one to whom you were not 
most dear!” was the answer, and he was 
now standing over her, with the dew upon 
his eyelashes. 

“ Oh, that can’t be. Bessie said you al- 
ways took up whatever other people hated, 
and I know it is only that” — 

“ Don’t let Bessie’s sayings come between 
us now, Rachel. This goes too deep,” and 
he had almost taken her hand, when with a 
start she drew it back, saying, “ But you 
know what they say !” 

“Have they been stupid enough to tell 
you?” he exclaimed. “ Confute them then, 

Rachel —dolts that can’t believe in self- 
devotion! -Laugh at their beards. This is 
the way to put an end to it!” 

“Oh no, they would only detest you for 
my sake. I can’t,” she said again, bowed 
down with shame and dejection. 

“ll take care of that!” he said with the 
dry tone that perhaps was above all re- 
assurance, and conquered her far enough to 
enable him to take possession of the thin 
and still listless hand. 

“Then,” he said, “ you will let me take 
this whole matter in hand; and if the 
worst comes to the worst, we will make up 
to the charity out of the Indian money, 
without vexing the mother.” 

“T can’t let you suffer for my miserable 
folly.” 

“Too late to say that!” he answered ; 
and as her eyes were raised.to him in 
startled inquiry, he said gravely, “ These 
last weeks have shown me that your troubles 
must be mine.” 

A hand was on the door, and Rachel fled, 
in time to screen her flight from Miss Well- 
wood, whom Alick met with his usual un- 
disturbed front, and inquiries for Mrs. Cur- 
tis. 

That good lady was in the town more 
worried than flattered by the numerous in- 
quiries after Rachel’s health, and conscious 
of having gone rather near the wind in 
making the best of it. 
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curt salutation, but he grasped her hand, 
saying, “May I have a few words with 
you?” 

“Not Fanny —not the children!” cried. 
Mrs. Curtis in dismay. 

“No indeed. Only myself,” and a gleam 
of intelligence under his eyelashes and 
judicious pressure of his hand conveyed 
volumes to Grace, who had seen him often 
during Rachel’s illness, and was ‘not unpre- 
"sg She observed that she would see 

ow her sister was, substituted Captain 
Keith’s arm for her own as her mother’s 
support, and hurried away, to encounter 
Miss Wellwood’s regrets that, in spite of all 
her precautions, dear Rachel had been dis- 
turbed by ‘a young officer, I believe. We 
see him often at the cathedral, and some- 
body said itwas his sister whom Lord Keith 
married.” 

“Yes, we know him well, and he is a 
Victoria Cross man,” said Grace, . begin- 
ning to assume his reflected glory. 

‘So some one said, but the Dean never 
calls on the officers unless there is some 
introduction, or there would be no end to 
it. It was a mistake letting him in to dis- 
turb Rachel. Is your mother gone up to, 
her, my dear ?” 

“No, I think she is in the cathedral yard. 
I just come in to see about Rachel,” said 
Grace, escaping. 

Miss Wellwood intended going out to 
join her old friend; but, on going, to put 
on her bonnet, she saw from the window 
Mrs. Curtis, leaning on the intruder’s arm, 
conversing so confidentially that the Dean’s 
sister flushed with amazement, and she 
hoped she had mentioned him with due 
respect. And under that southern cathe- 
dral wall good Mrs. Curtis took the longest 
walk she had" indulged in for the last twen- 
ty years; so that Grace, and even Rachel, 
beholding from the window, began to fear 
that the mother would be walked to death. 

But then she had that supporting arm, 
and the moral support, that was infinitely 
more! That daughter, the spoilt pet’ of 
her husband, the subject of her pride, even 
when an enigma and an anxiety, whom she 
had lately been forced to think of as 


“A maid whom there were few to praise 
And very few to love,” 


she now found loved by one at least, and 





She had begun to | 


praised in terms that thrilled through and 
through the mother’s heart in their truth 


dread being accosted by any acquaintance, | and simplicity, for that sincerity, generosity, 
and Captain Keith, sauntering near the | and unselfishness. It was her own daugh- 


archway of the close, was no welcome spec- 
tacle. She would have passed him with a 


| ter, her real Rachel, no illusion, that she 
|heard described in those grave earnest 
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words; only while the whole world saw the 
errors and exaggerated them, here was one 
who sunk them all in the sterling worth 
that so few would recognize. The dear 
old lady forgot all her prudence, and would 
hardly let him speak of his means; but she 
soon saw that Rachel’s present portion 
would be more than met on his side, and 
that no one could find fault with her on the 
score of inequality of fortune. He would 
have been quite able to retire, and live at 
ease; but this he said at once and with 
decision he did not intend. His regiment 
was his hereditary home, and his father had 
expressed such strong wishes that he should 
not lightly desert his profession, that he 
felt bound to it by filial duty as well as by 
other motives. Moreover, he thought the 
change of life and occupation would be the 
best thing for Rachel, and Mrs. Curtis 
could not but acquiesce, little as she had 
ever dreamt that a daughter of hers would 
marry into a marching regiment! Her sur- 
render of judgment was curiously complete. 
“Dear Alexander,” as thenceforth she 
called him, had assumed the mastery over 
her from the first turn they took under the 
cathedral; and when at length he remind- 
ed her the clock was on the stroke of one, 
she accepted it on his infallible judgment, 
for her own sensations would have made 
her believe it not a quarter of an hour 
since the interview had begun. 

Not a word had been granted on either 
side to the conventional vows of secresy, 
always made to be broken, and perhaps 
each tacitly felt that the less secresy the 
better for Rachel. 


Certain it is that Mrs. ; 
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Curtis went into the Deanery with her 
head considerably higher, kissed Rachel 
vehemently, and, assuring her she knew all 
about it, and was happier than she had ever 
thought to be again, excused her from ap- 
pearing at luncheon, and hurried down 
thereto, without giving any attention to a 
feeble entreaty that she would not go so 
fast. And when at three o’clock Rachel 
crept down stairs to get into the carriage 
for her return home, the good old Dean lay 
in wait for her, told her she must allow him 
an old friend’s privilege, kissed her, con- 
gratulated her, and said he should beg to 
perform the ceremony. 

“ Oh, Mr. Dean, it is nothing like that.” 

‘He laughed, and handed her in. 

“Mother, mother, how could you?” 
sighed Rachel, as they drove on. 

“ My dear, they were so kind, they could 
not he'p knowing! ” 

“ But it can’t be,” 

“ Rachel, my child, you like him 

“He does not know half about me yet. 
Mother, don’t tell Fanny or any one till 
‘T have seen him again.’ ” 

And the voice was so imperious with the 
wayward vehemence on illness that Mrs. 
Curtis durst not gainsay it. She did not 
know how Alick Keith was already silenc- 
ing those who asked if he had heard of the 
great eyent at the Dean’s party. Still less 
did she guess at the letters at that moment 
in writing : — 

“My pear Bessiz,— Wish me joy., I 
have gone in for the uncroquetable lawn, 
and won it. — Your affectionate brother, 

“ A.C. Kerra.” 


1” 





Tue Worp “Kwyiant.” — Can any one tell 
me the origin of our term Anight ?— The Latin 
equivalent simply meant horseman, and the 
German synonyme is ri/ter, a rider or horse- 
man. So also the French chevalier, and the cor- 
responding word in Spanish, Italian, &c., show- 
ing that the term had one signification originally 
in all languagas save our own — viz., a horseman 
or possessor of a horse for military purposes. 
But our term knight is so totally different from 
all the other corresponding appellations, that 
it suggests the idea of a difference of mean- 
ing in our own language (in its original 
application), to that which it had with other na- 
tions. — Querist. [The name of knight, as 
an honorary litle in England, is Anglo Saxon, 
enyht, signifying puer, servus, or an attendant. 





“This tytle of right worshipful dignity was 
heretofore by our ancestors written eni/t, and 
both in the high and low Germany by the name 
of knight (which a little they vary in the ortho- 
graphy), is understood a servant. It may seem 
strange (he adds) how our name or knight being 
with us of such esteem of worship should in the 
etymology thereof appear no more than it doth. 
To resolve with difficulty I can judge no other, 
having no proof or pregnant reason otherwise to 
enduce me, but that the name of knight must 
have begun to be a name of honor among our 
ancestors, in such as were admitted for their 
merits to be knights to the king, that is, to be his 
owne servants, or in some sort his officers or re- 
tayners, and to ride with him.” — On Decayed 
Intelligence, ch. x. In our instance we still con- 


Took derives it from enyhtt ; the past participle | tine to use the meaning of the German Knecht, 
of cnytt-an, to knit, nectere, alligere, attacher, and | in the knight of a shire, who serves in parliament 
thus signifying un aitaché: one attached, con- | for a particular county.] —Notes and Queries. 

Verstegan observes : 


nected with, bound to. 














IN THE RING. 
From All the Year Round 
IN THE RING. 


It was a most difficult position. An in- 


ANT 


months, and the troupe were highly respect- 
able people indeed, I had attented one of 
|them professionally, but I did not think it 
necessary to state this). Moreover F had 
vasion vi et armis, by six charming English | been there myself, with a small patient who 
girls, upon the house of an elderly Scotch | wanted a treat, and had enjoyed the even- 
doctor, of small practice, slowly diminishing, | ing as much as the child did. In short, as I 
in an out-of-the-way uninteresting town,|told them, if my “nieces,” though such 
whose few inhabitants live upon anything | stylish young ladies, would only condescend 
and do nothing. Yet, such was my fortune, | to make themselves children for the nonce, 
I, Adam Black, commonly called Uncle | to take pleasure in innocent childish folly 
Adam, probably for the excellent reason of | (there was a most capital “ fool,” by-the-by), 
my being uncle to nobody, and therefore to|1 would answer for it they would be ex- 
everybody, including these charming girls | ceedingly well amused. 

who had now made araid upon me. So| So they put on hats and shawls—no 
happy, laughing, loving, were they; full of | need of white gloves and opera cloaks 
admiration of all they saw — Uncle Adam’s | here — and off we sailed, through the cool 
house and garden, Uncle Adam’s pony-| bright autumn evening, to the quiet street 
chaise, and, they were pleased to say, Uncle | where the circus was, a large wooden, tem- 
Adam’s agreeable society, that I should | porary building. I had passed it often on 
have been more than man if my-heart had | my walks into town, but took little notice of 





not speedily found itself riddled through 
and through. 

“And now, uncle, since we mean to stay 
till to-morrow, how do you mean to amuse 
us?” 

Of course, I would have done anything 
in reason, have given them a tea drinking; 
but that would have driven my housekeeper | 
crazy; or a pic-nic, but ours is the identical 
part of the country when the traveller ask- 
ing “ Does it always rain?” was answered 
“ Na, na,—whiles it snaws.” Or I would have 
invited half a dozen young men for them to 
flirt with — but there never are any young 
men in our town — besides, I dislike flirta- 
tion. I like a man or woman to fall hon- 
estly in love and stick to it, quite ready 
either to marry or to die, as might be most 
expedient. But people neither marry for 
love, nor die for it, now-a-days. Which is 
rather a falling off, I opine. 

But to the point. I could not allow my 
visitors to: waste their sweetness on my des- 
ert air, and gay and pleasant as they al- 
ways were, I fancied towards nightfall they 
began to weary. 

“Tl tell you what, girls,” said I, driven 
to sudden desperation by the youngést’s 
proposing Readings from Young’s Night 
Thoughts, and Pollok’s Course of Time, by 
way of passing the evening, “ I'll take you 
to the circus.” 

I saw a slight smile flit over three of the | 


six pretty — well, the six nice-looking faces | 





it, and no interest in it; according to the 
commonly received fact, that one half the 
world neither knows nor cares how the oth- 
er half lives —till my accidental visit lately. 

Since then I had often paused to listen in 
passing to the sounds within, the band play- 
ing, and the horses galloping ; to wonder if 
that bonnie bit girlie were still boundin 
through the flower-enwreathed hoops, an 
that agile boy turning somersaults after her, 
both on their “fiery steeds.” Above all, 
what sort of a thing was that “‘ Wondrous 
performance of Signor Uberto on the Fly- 
ing Trapeze,” which had been announced 
night after night as the climax of attraction. 

Poor Signor Uberto! it was him whom I 
had been doctoring; he had a sore hand, 
which incapacitated him from __profess- 
ional duty. He seemed a very quiet re- 
spectable young fellow, and his name was 

ohn Stone. Of course I did not think it 
necessary to tell all this to my satirical 
young ladies ; besides, a doctor’s confidence 
should be always sacred, be his patient a 
circus performer or a king. 

We produced quite a sensation when we 
entered; such a large and distinguished 
party, who monopolised the reserved seats, 
and represented seven half-crowns of honest 
British money. On the strength of which, 
I suppose, we received seven distinct bows 
from the gentleman who took it, a very 
fierce, be-whiskered, hippo-dramatic individ- 
ual indeed. I knew him, though I hoped he 





— for pleasant women always look nice to did not recognize me. He was the Herr 
me. Certainly it was a long way to come /| von Stein, proprietor and manager of the 
from London to go to a circus in a small | troupe, and Signor Uberto’s father. It had 
country town in Scotland. ‘been privately confided to me that “old 

But I assured them it was a most talented | Stone,” as he was called in private life, was 
company, which had been in the town three |as hard as a flint, and he looked it. He 
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grasped the half-crowns as if they were 
pound-notes, or twenty-pound notes, and 
crammed them into his pocket immediatly. 

The performances had already begun. 
From boxes and gallery were stretched out 
a mass of those honest eager faces which al- 
ways make a minor theator, or an accident- 





al dramatic entertainment in the provinces, 
so very amusing. At least to me, who have | 
seen so much of the dark side of life, that I | 





IN THE RING. 


an eccentric cap, who bows, springs upon 
the table, and with a solemn and anxious 
countenance proceeds to step, clinging with 
his two feet, on to the shoulders of two of 
the bottles. This is Monsieur Ariel. He 
walks from bottle to bottle, displacing none, 
and never once missing his footing, till he 
reaches the end of the double line, then 
slowly turns, still balancing himself with 
the utmost care, as is necessary, and walks 


like to see people happy, even for an hour,! back again amidst thunders of applause. 
in any innocent way. There is a strong He then, after pausing, and wiping his anx- 
feeling in Scotland against “ play-acting,” | ious brows, proceeds to several other feats, | 
but apparently the prejudice did not extend | the last of* which consists in forming the 
to quadrupedal performances, for I noticed | bottles into a pyramid, setting a chair on 
a large gathering of the working and trad-| top of them, where he sits, stands, and final- 
ing class in our town, with their wives and | ly poises himself on his head for a second, 
families. All were intently watching the to the breathless delight of all observers, 


careering round and round that magic | 
“ring” of two beautiful horses, ridden by a | 
boy and girl in the character of the “ High- | 
land Laddie and Lassie.” 

Ridden did I say? It was more like float- 


turns a somersault, bows, and exit Monsieur 
Ariel. He has earned his nightly wage 
and a tolerably hard-earned wage it is, to 


judge by his worn countenance. 


| Bnt I cannot specify each of the perform- 


ing, flying, dancing — in and out, up and | ances, though, I confess, after-events photo- 
down — twirling and attudinising in one | graphed them all sharply on my mind. So 
another’s arms — changing horses — gallop- | that I still can see the “ Dashing Act ona 
ing wildly, both on one horse. The boy | Bare-backed Horse,” which was a series of 
was slim and graceful— the girl— why, | leaps, backwards and forwards, turning and 
she was a perfect little fairy, with her white | twisting, riding the beast in every sort of 
frock, her tartan skarf, and the hood tying fashion, and on every part of him, except 
back her showers of light curly hair, that | his ears and his tail; indeed, I think the 
tossed and whirled in all directions.| equestrian gymnast was actually swept 
Whether she stood, knelt, balanced herself! round the ring once or twice, clinging with 
on one leg, or wreathed herself about, in| arms and legs to the creature’s neck. And 
the supple way that these gymnasts do, she | the “ Comic Performing Mules!” how deli- 
was equally picturesque. Not over-like an) cious they were in their obstinacy! Per- 
Highland lassie, such as one sees digging | fectly tame and quiet, till one of the audi- 
potatoes in Perthshire, but still a most fas-| ence, by invitation, attempted to get on 
cinating something else. The little creature | their backs, when, by some clever evolution, 
seemed to enjoy it so herself; smiled, not | they gently slipped them over their noses, 
with the dancer’s stereotyped grin, but a} and left him biting the ignominious sawdust. 
broad honest childish smile, as she leaped | One only succeeded —a youth in a groom’s 
down, made her final curtsey, and bounded dress— who, after many failures, rode the 
along through the exit under the boxes. _| mules'round the ring; on which there was 
There — among the group which seemed | great triumph in the gallery, which felt that 
always hanging about there— the ring “our side” had won. For me—I doubt — 
master, the clown, and one or _ two) since do I not in the next scene, the “Grand 
young men — there crept forward a figure | Hippodramatic Spectacle, entitled Dick 
in black, a young woman, who met the Turpin’s Ride to York,” behold that identi- ~ 
Highland fairy, threw a shawl over her, and cal youth, red-headed and long-nosed, at- 
carried her off; a performance not set down | tired, not as a groom of the sixteenth cen- 
in the bills, but which seemed to entertain tury, but as a highwayman of the seven- 
the audience exceedingly. teenth, and managing a beautiful bay horse, 
The next diversion was a“ Feat on bot- at least as cleverly as he did the Perform- 
tles, by Monsieur Ariel,” who shall here ing Mule? 
go down to posterity as a proof ofthe many| This Ride to York—my nieces remem- 
ingenious ways in which a man can earn aber it still—and declare that Robson — 
livelihood if he chooses. ‘Two dozen empty | alas, poor Robson! — could not have acted 
bottles — ordinary “ Dublin Stout” — are | Dick Turpin better. And for Black Bess, 


arranged in a double line across a wooden | her acting was beautiful, or rather it was 
table. Enter a little fat man, in tights, and | not acting, bnt obeying. The way the mare 


















followed her master about, leaped the turn- 
pike at Hornsey, crawled into the ring 
again — supposed near York— with her 
flanks all flecked with foam (and white 
chalk), drank the pail of brandy and water, 
and ate the raw beefsteak, was quite touch- 
ing. When, at last, she sank down, in a 
wonderful simulation of dying, and poor 
Dick, in a despairing effort to rouse her, 
struck her with the whip — my eldest niece 
winced, and muttered involuntarily, “ Oh, 
how cruel!”— And when, after a futile 
struggle to obey and rise, poor Black Bess 
turned, licked Turpin’s coat-sleeve, and 
dropped with her head back, prone, stiff, 
and dead—most admirably dead —my 
youngest niece, a tender-hearted lassie, 
freely acknowledges that — she cried!” 

The last entertainment of the evening 
was the flying ‘Trapeze. 

Not everybody knows what a trapeze is; 
a series of handles, made of short poles sus- 
pended at either end by elastic ropes, and 
fastened tothe roof, at regular intervals, all 
across the stage. These handles are swung 
to and fro by the performer or his assistant ; 
and the feat is to catch each one, swing 
backwards and forwards with it, and then to 
spring on to the uext one, producing to the 
eyes of the audience, for a brief second or 
two, exactly the appearance of flying. Of 
course the great difficulty lies in choosing 
the precise moment for the spring, and cal- 
culating accurately your grasp of the next 
handle, since, if you missed it — 

“Ah,” said my eldest neice, with a slight 
shudder, “ now I see the meaning of those 
mattresses, which they are laying so care- 
fully under the whole line of the trapeze. 
And I understand why that man, who walks 
about giving directions, is so very particular 
in seeing that the handles are fastened se- 
curely. He looks anxious too, I fancy.” 

“Well he may. He is Signor Uberto’s 
father.” 

“Then, is it anything very dangerous, or 
frightful ? Perhaps we had better go ?” 

But it was too late, or we fancied it was. 
Besides, for myself, I did not wish to leave. 
That strange excitement which impels us 
often to stop and see the end of a thing, 
dreadful though it may be, or else some 
feeling for which I was utterly unable to ac- 
count, kept me firm in my place. For just 
then, entering quickly by the usual door, ap- 
peared a small slight young man, who looked 
a mere boy indeed, and in his white tight- 
fitting dress, that showed every muscle of 
an exceedingly delicate and graceful frame, 
was a model for a sculptor. He had long 
light hair, tied back with a ribbon, after the 
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fashion of acrobats, and thin pale features, 
very firm and still. This was the Signor 
Uberto, who was going once more to risk 
his life —as every trapeze performer must 
risk it — for our night’s amusement. 

He stood, while his father carefully tried 
the fastenings of each handle, and examined 
the platform on which were laid the mattres- 
ses. But the youth himself did not look at 
anything. Perhaps he was so used to it that 
the performance seemed safe and natural — 
perhaps he felt it was useless to think 
whether it were so or not, since he must per- 
form. Or, possibly, he took all easily, and 
did not think of anything. 

But I could not help putting myself into 
the place of the young man, and wondering 
whether he really did recognise any danger, 
more especially as I saw, lurking and watch- 
ing in the exit corner, somebody belonging 
to him—the young woman in black, who 
was his sister, I concluded, since when I vis- 
ited him she had brought lint and rags and 
helped me to tie up his sore hand. Over 
this hand his father was exceedingly anxious, 
because every day’s loss of performance was 
a loss to the treasury. This was the first 
day of the signor’s reappearance, and the cir- 
cus was full to the roof. 

Popularity is seldom without a reason, 
and I do not deny that the flying trapeze is 
a very curious and even beautiful sight. In 
this case the extreme grace of the perform- 
er added to its charm. He mounted, agile 
fas a deer, the high platform at the end of 
the circus, and swung himself off by the 
elastic ropes, clinging only with his hands, 
his feet extended, like one of the floating fig- 
ures in pictures of saints or fairies. His 
father, standing opposite, and watching in- 
tently his time — for a second might prove 
either too late or too soon — threw the other 
trapeze forward to meet him. The young 
man dropped lightly into it, hanging a mo- 
ment in air between whiles, apparently as 
easily as if he had been born to fly, then 
gave himself another swing, and alighted 
safely at the far end of the platform. 

This feat he accomplished twice, thrice, 
four times, each time with some slight varia- 
tion, and more gracefully than the last, fol- 
lowed by a low murmur of applause — the 
people were too breathless te shout. The 
fifth time, when one had grown so familiar 
with the performance that one had almost 
ceased to shudder, and began to regard the 
performer not as a human creature at all, 
with flesh and blood and bones, but as some 
painted puppet, or phantasmal representar 
tion on a wall—the fifth time he missed his 








grasp of the second trapeze, and fell. 
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It was so sudden ;— one moment the sight | black. She was not a pretty young woman 
of that flying figure—the next, a crash on|— perhaps not young at all—being so 
the mattressed platform, on its edge, from | deeply pitted with small-pox that her age 
which rolled off a helpless something, falling | became doubtful to guess at; but she had 


with a heavy thud on the sawdust floor be- 


low. 


I heard a scream —it might be from one 


of my 
Before 
myself with the young man’s head on my 


girls, but I could not heed them. 


knee, trying to keep off the crowd that 


pressed round. 
“Ts he dead?” 
“Na, na—he’s no deid. Give him some 
whiskey. He’s coming to, puir daddie.”’ 
But he did not “come to,” not for hours, 
until I had him taken to the nearest available 
lace — which happened to be my own house, 
or his lodgings were at the other end of the 
town. 
All the long night that I sat by the poor 
young man’s bedside, I felt somehow as if I 
ad murdered him, or helped to do it. For 
had I not “ followed the multitude to do evil,” 
added my seven half-crowns to tempt him, 
or rather the skin-flint father who was mak- 
ing money by him, to risk his life for our 
amusement? True he would have done it 
‘all the same had I not been there; but still 
{ was there. I and my young ladies had 
swelled the number which had lured him on 
to his destruction, and I felt very guilty. 
What they felt, poor dears, I do not know; 


kind soft eyes, an intelligent forehead, and 
an excessively sweet English voice. 

If there is one thing more than another 
| by which I judge a woman, it is her voice ; 





well knew where I was, I found | not her set “company ” voice, but the tone 


| she speaks in ordinarily or accidentally. 
That never deceives. Looks may. I have 
| known fair-faced blue-eyed angels, and girls 
with features as soft and lovely as houris, 
| who could talk in most dulcet fashion till 
something crossed them, and then out came 
ithe hard metallic ring, which always indi- 
| cates that curse of womanhood — worst of 
all faults except untruthfulness — temper. 
And Ihave heard voices, belonging to the 
'plainest of faces, which were deep and soft, 
and low like a thrush’s in an April garden. 
_Iwould rather marry the woman that owned 
such a voice than the prettiest woman in the 
world. . 
This young woman had one, and I liked 
| her instantaneously. 
“Who are you, my dear?” I whispered. 
| “ His sister ?” 


| He has none — nor brother either.” 


|= His cousin, then ?” 

“No.” 
| I looked my next qnestion, and she an- 
| swered it with the simple honesty I expected 


‘it was quite impossible for me to take any | from the owner of that voice. 


sheed of them. My whole attention was en- | 


grossed by the case. I wonder if people sup- 

se us surgeons hardened because we get 
into the habit of speaking of our fellow- 
creatures merely as a “ case.” 

No one hindered my doing what I would 
with my patient, so I had him removed to 
my own room — the spare rooms being occu- 
pied — examined him, and set a simple frac- 
ture of the arm, which was the only visible 


“ John and I were playfellows; then we 
kept company five years, and mean to be 
| married next month. His father was against 
| it, or it would have been sooner. But John- 
|ny wished to stop trapezeing and settle in 
‘some other line; and Old Stone wanted 
‘money, and wouldn’t let him go. At last 
they agreed for six more peformances, and 
| this was the first of the six. 
| He'll never perform more,” said I in- 


injury. Then I sat and watched him, as | voluntarily. 


conscience-stricken as if I had been one of ! 


the old Roman emperors at a gladiator show, 
or a modern Spanish lady at a bull-fight, or 
a fast young English nobleman hiring rooms 
at the Old Bailey in order to witness a judicial 
murder. For had I not sat calmly by, a 
spectator of what was neither more nor less 
than murder ? 


“No, he couldn’t with that arm. I am 
| very thankful for it,” said she, with a touch- 
ing desperate clutch at the brightest side of 
| things. 

How could I tell her what I begun every 
‘hour more to dread, that the broken arm 
_was the least injury which had befallen the 

young man; that I feared-one of thase con- 


Somebody behind me seemed to guess at cussions to the spine, which are often pro- 


my thought. 

“If he had died, doctor, I should always 
have said he had been murdered.” 

There was an intensity in the voice which 
‘quite startled me, for she had kept so quietly 


duced by a fall from a height, or a railway 
injury, and which, without any extertial 
wound, cripples the sufferer for years or 
| for life. 

“ No, he never shall do anything o’ that 








in the background that I had scarcely no- sort again,” continued she. “ Father or no 
ticed her till now—the young woman in| father, I'll not have him murdered. And 

















there came a hard fierceness into her eyes, 

like that of a creature who has long been 

gg down, and at last suddenly turns at 
ay. 

“Where is his father? he has not come 
near him.” 

“ Of course not. He’s a precious coward 
is Old Stone, and as sharp as a needle after 
money, or at keeping away when money’s 
likely to be wanted. But don’t be afraid. 
I've myself got enough to pay you, sir. 
That’s all the better. He is my Johnny 
now.” 

This was the most of our conversation, 
carried on at intervals, and in whispers, 
during the night. My fellow-watcher sat 
behind the curtain, scarcely moving, except 
to do some feminine office, such as building 
up the fire noiselessly, coal by coal, as nur- 
ses know how, handing me anything I re- 
quired of food or medicine. Or else she sat 
motionless with her eyes fixed on the death- 
white face; but she never shed atear. Not 
till, in the dawn of morning the young man 
woke up in his right senses, and spoke feebly, 
but articulately. 

“ Doctor, thank you. I knew you, and I 
know what’s happened. Only, just one 
pr I want Dorothy. Please fetch Dor- 
othy.” 

“Yes, Johnny,” spoken quite softly and 
composedly. “Yes, Johnny. I’m here.” 

It was a difficult case. The first-rate Ed- 
inburgh surgeon, whom, doubting my own 
skill, T fetched the next day, could make 
nothing of it. There were no injuries, ex- 
ternal or interhal, that could be traced, ex- 
cept the broken arm; the young man lay 
complaining of nothing, perfectly conscious 
and rational, but his lower limbs apparently 
paralysed. 

We called in a third doctor; he, too, was 
puzzled; but he said he had known one 
such case, where, after a railway accident, a 
man had been brought home apparently un- 
injured, but having received some severe 
nervous shock, probably to the spine. He 
had been laid upon his bed, and there he lay 
yet, though it was years ago; suffering little, 
and with all his faculties clear, but totally 
helpless ; obliged to be watched over and 
waited upon like an infant, by his old wife. 

“ For he was an old man, and he had a 
wife which was lucky for him,” added Doc- 
tor A. “It’s rather harder for that poor 
young fellow, who may have to lie as he 
does now for the rest of his days.” 

“Hush!” I said, for he was talking loud 
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she had; only women have at times a self- 
control that is almost awful. 

Whether it was that I was afraid to meet 
her, Ido not know, but I stepped quickly 
out of the house, aud walked a mile or more 
to the railway station with my two friends. 
When I returned, the first thing I saw was 
Dorothy, waiting on the stair-head, with my 
housekeeper beside her. For, I should ob-. 
serve, that good woman did not object 
nearly so much to a poor dying lad as to an 
evening party, and had taken quite kindly 
to Dorothy. - 

Yes, she had heard it all, poor girl, and I 
could not attempt to deceive her; indeed, I 
felt by instinct that she was a person who 
could not be deceived ; to whom it was best to 
tell the whole truth ; satisfied that she would 
bear it well. She did, wonderfully. Of 
course I tempered it with the faint consola- 
tion, that doctors are sometimes mistaken, 
and that the young man had youth on his 
side; but there the truth was, blank and 
bare, nor did I pretend to hide it. 

“ Yes, sir. Thank you, sir. »Thank you 
for telling me all. My poor Johnny!” 

I took her into the parlour, and gave her 
a glass of wine. 

“JT don’t need it, sir; I’m used to sick- 
nursing. I nursed my sister till she died. 
We were dress-makers, and then Johnny 
got me as costume-maker to the circus. I 
can earn a good deal by my needle, sir.” 

This seemed far away from the point, and 
so did her next remark. 

“ His father won’t help him, sir, you'll see, 
not a halfpenny. He’s got another — wife 
he calls her, and a lot of other children, and 
doesn’t care twopence for Johnny.” 

“ Poor fellow ! ” 

“He isn’t a poor fellow,” she answered 
sharply, “he’s a very clever fellow; can 
read and write, and keep accounts; he was. 
thinking of trying for a clerk’s situation. 
With that, a my dressmaking, we should 
have done very well, if we had once been 
married.” 

I hardly knew what to answer. I felt so 
exceedingly sorry for the poor girl, and yet 
she did not seem to feel her affliction. There 
was a strange light in her eyes, and a glow 
on her poor plain face, very unlike one 
whose whole hopes in life had just been sud- 
denly blasted. 

“ Doctor,” the voice went to my heart 
despite its bad grammar, and horrible Eng- 
lish pronounciation, dropped h’s and ail, 








in the passage, and close behind us stood 
ed Dorothy. I hoped she had not heard, 
ut the first sight of her face convinced me 





“may I speak to you, for I’ve nobody else, 
not a soul belonging to me, but Johnn 
| Will you let him stop here for a week or two 
“ A month, if necessary.” 
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you. I'll take care of that. 
one thing to be done first. 
marry Johnny.” 

She said it in such a matter-of-fact tone, 
that at first I doubted if I had rightly heard. 

“Marry him? Good Heavens. You 
don’t mean ” — 

“ Yes Ido, sir. Just that.” 

“ Why, he will never be able to do a 
hand’s turn of work for you— may never 
rise from his bed; will have to be tended 
like an infant for months and may die after 
all.” 

“ No matter sir. He’d rather die with me 
than with anybody. Johnny lovesme. [I'll 
marry him.” 

There was a quiet determination about 
the woman which put all argument aside. 
And, Heaven forgive me! if it needs to be 
forgiven, I tried none. I am an old fash- 
ioned fellow, who never was so happy as to 
have any woman loving me; but I have 
known enough of women to feel surprised 
at nothing they do, of this sort. Besides, I 
thought, and think still, that Dorothy was 
right, and that she did no more than was 
perfectly natural under the circumstances. 

“ And now, sir, how is it to be man- 
naged ?” { 

Of course the sooner it was mannaged the 
better, and I found, on talking with her, 
that she had already arranged it all in her 
own mind. She had lived long enough in 


Only, there’s 
Doctor, I must 


Scotland to be aware that a Scotch irregu- | 
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“Thank you. He shall be no trouble to 


quite prepared to assist at their marriage 
considering it the best thing possible for 
both under the circumstances, still I was 
not going to let them be married without 
having fully investigated their antecedents. 

I went to the circus, and there tried vain- 
ily to discover the Herr von Stein, whose 
‘black-bearded head I was sure I saw slip- 
ping away out of the ring, where the 
“ Highland Lassie,” in a dirty cotton frock, 
and a dirtier face, was careering round and 
round on her beautiful horse, while in the 
centre, on the identical table of the night 
before — what an age it seemed ago!—a 
little fat man in shirt-sleeves and stocking 
'soles was walking solitarily and solemnly 
| upon bottles. 
| From him — Monsieur Ariel, who had beer 
‘inquiring more than once at my house to 
to day, leaving his name as“ Mr. Higgins” 
—I gained full confirmation of Dorothy 
Hall’s story. She and John Stone were 
alike respectable and well-conducted young 
people, and evidently great favorites in the 
establishment. Then, and afterwards, I also 
learnt a few other facts, which people are 
slow to believe everywhere, especially in 
Scotland, namely, that it is quite possible 
for “ play-actors,” and even circus perform- 
ers, to be very honest and decent folk; and 
then, in fact, it does not do to judge of 
anybody by his calling, but solely by him- 
self and his actions. 

I hope, therefore, that I am passing no 
uncharitable judgement on the Herr von 











lar marriage was easy enough; simply by the | Stein, if I simply relate what occured be- 
parties declaring themselves husband and | tween us, without making any comment on 
wife before witnesses; but still her English | his actions. 

feelings and habits clung to a marriage “by | Finding he could not escape me, and that I 
a proper clergyman.” She was consider- | sent message after message to him, he at last 
ably relieved when I explained to her that | returned.into the ring, and there — while 
if she put in the banns that Friday night — | the horses still vent prancing round, the 
they might be “cried” on Sunday in the | little girl continued her leaping, and we 
parish kirk, and married by my friend the | caught the occasional click-click of Mon- 
minister, to whom I would explain the mat-| sier Ariel practising among his bottles — 


ter, on Monday morning. 

“ That will do,” she said. “ And now I 
must go up-stairs and speak to Johnny.” 

What she said to him, or how he received 
it, is impossible for me to relate. They told 
me nothing and I did not inquire. It was 
not my business; indeed, it was nobody’s 
business but their own. 

Now, though I may be a very foolish old 
fellow, romantic, with the deep-seated des- 


perate romance which, my eldest niece avers, | 


underlies the hard and frigid Scotch char- 


| the father stood and heard what I had to tell 
| him concerning his son. 

| He was a father, and he seemed a good 
deal shocked, for about three minutes. 
| Then he revived. 

“It’s very unfortunate, doctor; especial- 
| ly so for me, with my large family. What am 
1 to do with him? What,” becoming more 
energetic, “ what the devil am I to do with 
| him?” 

And — perhaps it was human nature, pa- 
| ternal nature, in its lowest form, as you may 


acter (I suspect she has her own reasons | often see it in the police columns of the 
for studying it so deeply), still, I am not | Times newspaper —when I told him that 
such a fool as I appear. Though I did take | the only thing he had to do was to give his 
these young people into my house, and was | consent to his son’s marriage with Dorothy 
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Hall, he appeared first greatly astonished, 
and then as greatly relieved. 

“My consent? Certainly. They’re both 
five-and-twenty — old enough to know their 
own minds —and have been courting ever 
so long. She’s an excellent young woman ; 
can earn a good income too. Yes, sir. 
Give them my cordial consent, and, in case 
it may be useful to them — this.” 

He fumbled in his pocket, took out an old 
purse, and counted out into my hand, with 
an air of great magnificence, five dirty 

ound notes. Which was all that I or any- 
ody else ever saw of the money of the 
Herr von Stein. 

When I gave them, with his message, to 
Dorothy, she crumpled them up in her fin- 
gers, witn a curious sort of smile, but she 
never spoke one word. 


Uncle Adam has been at many a mar- 
riage, showy and quiet, grave and gay, 
hearty and heartless, but he is ready to de- 
clare, solemnly, that he never saw one 
which touched him so much as that brief 
ceremony, which took place at the bedside 
of John Stone, the trapeze performer. It 
did not occupy more than ten minutes, for 
in the bridegroom’s sad condition the slight- 
est agitation was to be avoided. My house- 
keeper and myself were the only witnesses, 
and the whole proceeding was made as mat- 
ter-of-fact as possible. 

The bride’s wedding dress was the shabby 
old black gown, which she had never taken 
off for three days and nights, during which 
she, my housekeeper, and I, had shared in- 
cessant watch together ; her face was very 
worn and weary, but her eyes were bright, 
and her voice steady. She. never faltered 
once till the few words which make a Scotch 
marriage were ended, and the minister — 
himself not unmoved— had shaken hands 
with her and wished her every happiness. 

“Ts it all done?” said she, half bewil- 
dered. 

“ Ay, lassie,” answered my old housekeep- 
er, “ ye’re married, sure enough.” 

Dorothy knelt down, put her arms round 
Johnny’s neck, and laid her head beside him 
on the pillow, sobbing a little, but softly 
even now. 

“Oh my dear, my dear! nothing can 
ever part us more. 


The wonderful circus of Herr von Stein 
has left our town a long time ago. It took 
its departure, indeed, very soon after the 
dreadful trapeze accident, which of course 
got into all the local papers, and was dis- 
cussed pretty sharply all over the country. 





Nay, the unfortunate Signor Uberto, alias 
John Stone, had the honour of being made 
the subject of a Times leader, and there 
was more than one letter in that paper sug- 
esting a subscription for his benefit. But 
it came out somehow that his father was a 
circus proprietor of considerable means, and 
so the subscription languished, never reach- 
ing beyond thirty odd pounds, with which 
benevolence the public was satisfied. 

I believe John Stone was satisfied too, 
that is, if he ever heard of it, which is 
doubtful; for during the earlier weeks and 
months of his illness his wife took care to 
keep every thing painful from him ; and so 
did I,so long as they remained under my 
roof. This was a good deal longer than was 
at first intended, for my housekeeper be- 
came so attached to Mrs. John Stone, that 
she could not bear to let them go. And the 
poor fellow himself was, as Dorothy had 
promised, “ no trouble,” almost a pleasure 
in the house, from his patience, sweetness, 
and intelligence. 

When they left me, they went to a small 
lodging hard by, where the wife set up dress- 
making, and soon got as much work as ever 
she could do, among my patients, and the 
townspeople generally. For some enthusias- 
tic persons took an interest in her, and called 
her “a heroine ;” though, I confess, I my- 
self always objected to this, and never could 
see that she had done any more than what 
was the most right and natural thing for a 
woman to do, supposing women were as 
they used to be in my young days, or as I 
used to think them. 

But, heroine or not, Dorothy prospered. 
And in process of time her love was reward- 
ed even beyond her hopes. Her husband’s 
mysterious affliction gradually amended. He 
began to use his feet, then his legs, and 
slowly recovered, in degree, the power of 
walking. Not that he ever became a robust 
man; the shock of his fall, acting on an ex- 
ceedingly delicate and nervous frame, seemed 
to have affected all the springs of life ; but 
he was no longer quite invalided and help- 
less, and by-and-by he began anxiously to 
seek for occupation. I hardly know which 
was the happiest, himself or Dorothy, when 
I succeeded in getting him employment as a 
writer’s copying clerk, with as much work as 
filled up his time, aud saved him from feel- 
ing, what he could not but feel— though I 
think he did not feel it very painfully, he 
loved her so—that his wife was the sole 
bread-winner. 

When 1 go to see them now, in their 
cheery little home of two rooms, one devoted 
to dressmaking, the other, half-kitchen, half- 
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. MISS BOOTH’S POEMS. 


bedroom, in which John sits, and where | 
Dorothy, with her usual habit of making the | 
best of things, has accomodated Scotch ways | 
to her English notions of comfort and tidi-| 
ness — I say, when I go to see these two, so: 


contented, and devoted to one another, I 
often think that among many fortunate 
people, I have seen far less happy couples 
than John and Dorothy. 





From the N. Y. Evening Post. 
POEMS OF MISS BOOTH. 


As the translator who has introduced to 
us some of the ablest products of modern 
French literature, Miss Mary C. H. Booth 
is well known to the literary world; but a 
very modest and unpretending little volume, 
called “ Wayside Blossoms among Fowers 
from German Gardens,” bearing the double 
imprint of Bangel & Schmitt, Heidelberg, 
Germany, and 8. C. West, Milwaukie, Wis- 
consin, shows uo that Miss Booth also woos 
the muse, and can turn a stanza with no 
common facility and neatness. : 

About one-third of the little volume is oc- 
cupied by original poems, and the remainder 
by translations from Uhlann, Anneke, Fis- 
cher, Grun, Hebbel, Heine and Herwegh. 

Of Miss Booth’s original poems one called 
« Willie Brown” has been widely copied by 
the newspaper press; but preferable to it is 


THE VOLUNTEER’S VISION. 
Last night as I lay in the rain, 
And looked up to heaven through the night, 





A vision came o’er me, and lighted my brain 
With a glory that never will flood it again | 
This side of the River of Light. 


And I heard @ sweet sound as it came, 
Like the flutter of feathery wings, 
And the voice of a seraph kept calling my 
name, 
And her breath in my tresses went playing the | 


same |] 


As the air in an instrument’s string. | 





I told my wild heart to be still, - 
That the vision was naught but a dream, | 

For I knew not that over the amethyst hill | 

The feet of my darling had wandered at will | 
On the banks of Eternity’s stream. 


I said to the seraph winged-bird, 
O, why have you come from the West ? 
And she told how the leaves of the forest were 
stirred. 
By the feet of the angels who brought her the 
word . 
Of. land where the weary may rest. 


She said she was tired and faint, 

And her heart was all covered with snow ; 
The angels they heard her unuttered complaint, 
They called her, and brought her the robes of a 

saint, ; 
And she said she was ready to go. 


I told her the blossoms were sweet, 
In the meadows the same as of yore, 
But ~~ showed me the dew’on her sparling 
eet 
They had caught of the lilies that bordered the 
street 
By sands of the Paradise shore. 


I asked her how long I must wait ~ 
Before I should meet her afar. 
And I prayed her unfold me the book of my 


ate 
But she ‘vanished, and passed through the crys- 
taline gate 
She had left in her coming ajar. 


Dear Hugh, there’s a battle to-day, 
And perchance I may happen to fall ; 
If I’m not at the call of the roll, you niay say, 
A good-bye to the boys in my name for I may 
Have said “ aye” to an angel’s call. 


Another sweet idea is expressed in these 
mes : 


POEMS UNWRITTEN. 


There are poems unwritten, and songs unsung 
Sweeter than any that ever were heard -- 
Poems that wait for an angel tongue, 
Songs that but long for a Paradise bird. 











REST AT 





Poems that ripple through lowliest lives —- 
Poems unnoticed and hidden —_ 

Down in the souls where the beautiful thrives, 
Sweetly as flowers in the airs of the May. 


Poems that only the angels above us, 
— down deep in onr hearts may be- 
old — 
Felt, though unseen by the beings who love us, 
Written on lives as in letters of gold. 


Sing to my soul the swet song that thou livest ! 
Read me the poem that never was penned — 

The wonderful idy] of life that thou givest 
Fresh from thy spirit, Oh, beautiful friend ! 


Among the translations we find the “‘ Mo- 
4 ther God as Kevlar,” from Heine, also trans- 

, lated by Mr. Montclair, in his little volume, 
“ Real and Ideal ;” and it is curious to com- 
pare the two translations : 


(BOOTH.) 





At the window stood the mother, 
In bed there lay her son, 

Will you not rise my William, 
To see the procession. 


- 


I am 80 sick, oh, mother, 
I cannot hear or see, 

I-think on dear dead Gretchen, 
And my heart it aches in me. 


(MONTCLAIR. ) 


The mother stood at the window 
On the bed her sick son lay ; 

Arise and come hither, dear William, 
The procession is coming this way 


I am very feeble dear mother, 
Too faint to listen or see ; 
When I think of dying Gretchen, © 
The world seems all lost to me. 


Reverting to Miss Booth’s translation we 
will in conclusion quote a few stanzas from 


Anastasius Grun : 


A PICTURE OF LIFE. 


Grandfather and Grandmother 
They sat by the garden way, : 
Upon their cheeks were smiles as still 
As a sunny winter’s day. 


With arm round my beloved, 

I sat, not far away, 
Our hearts with sounds and blossoms full, 
As the meadows in the May. 





EVENING. 


A streamlet purled beside us, 

With wandering murmur light, 

And the silent oa above us 
Sailed out beyond our sight. 


And from the rustling branches 
The dead leaves clad in rime, 
Fell o’er us while before us 
Fled the soft step of time. 


They gazed in silence on us, 
_That still and peaceful pair 
In them life’s double mirror 
Stood clear before us there. 


They saw us, and remembered 

Life’s pleasant by-gone days 

We looked on them, and dreamed about 
The future’s far-off day. 


REST AT EVENING. 


When the weariness of life is ended, 
And the task of our long day is done, 

And the props on which our hearts depended, 
All have failed or broken, one by one ; 

Evening and our sorrow’s shadow blended, 
Telling us that peace is now begun : 


How far back will seem the sun’s first dawning, 
And those early mists, so cold and gray ! 
Half forgotten e’en the toil of morning, 
And the heat and burden of the day: , 
Flowers that we were tending, and weeds scorn- 


ing, 
All alike withered and cast away. 


Vain will seem the impatient heart which 
waited 
Toils that gathered but too quickly roynd ; 
And the childish joy, so soon elated 
At the path we thought none else had found ; 
And the foolish ardor, soon abated 
By the storm which cast us to the ground. 


Vain those pauses on the road, each seeming 
As our final home and resting place : 
And the leaving them, while tears were stream- 


ing 
Of eternal sorrow down our face, - 
And the hands we held, fond folly dreaming 
That no future could their touch efface. 


All will then be faded. Night will borrow 
Stars of light to crown our perfect rest ; 
And the dim, vague memory of faint sorrow 

‘Just remain to show us all was best ; 
Then melt into a divine to-morrow. 
Oh! how poor a day to be so blest! 





“ Thoughts for Weary Hours.” 
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From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
PRESIDENT LINCOLN. 


In the course of a recent visit to the 
United States, the writer of this article had 
a short interview with President Lincoln, 
then just re-elected. Public men in Amer- 
ica are very good-natured in granting these 
interviews even to people who have no busi- 
ness to transact with them; or rather per- 
haps the sovereign people is too exacting in 
requiring that its public servants ‘shall al- 
ways be accessible to every one who chooses 
to call. This tax upon their time is partic- 
ularly burdensome, because, there being no 
regular civil service, they have no adequate 
assistance in the details of the work, which 
are cast, far more than they ought to be, 
upon the chief of the’ department. The 
White House and the departments of State 
have been judiciously placed at a consider- 
able distance from the Capitol, to prevent 
members of Congress from Sonesteilie drop- 
ping in upon the President and the members 
of the Cabinet. But probably a very large 
part of the morning of each of these func- 
tionaries is consumed in interviews which do 
not in any way promote the public service. 

You pass into the President’s room of 
business through an anteroom, which has, no 
doubt, been paced by many an applicant for 
office and many an intriguer. here is no | 
formality — nothing in the shape of a guard ; 
and, if this man is really “a tyrant worse 
than Robespierre,” he must have great con- 
fidence in the long-sufferance of his kind. 
The room is a common office-room — the 
only ornament that struck thé writer’s eye 
being a large photograph of John Bright. 
The President’s face and figure are well 
known by likenesses and caricatures. The 
large-boned and sinewy frame, six feet four 
inches in height, is probably that of the yeo- 
man of the north of England —the district 
from which Lincoln’s name suggests that his 
forefathers came— made spare and gaunt 
by the climate of America. The face, in 
like manner, denotes an English yeoman’s | 
solidity of character and good sense, with | 
something superadded from the enterprising | 
life and sharp habits of the Western Yankee. 
The brutal fidelity of the photograph, as 
usual, has given the features of the original, | 
but left out the expression. It is one of | 





PRESIDENT LINCOLN, 


ticularly worth repeating. It turned partly 
on the incidents of the recent election. The 
President was trying to make out from the 
polls, which had then not perfectly come in, 
whether the number of electors had dimin- 
ished since the beginning of the war; and 
he flattered himself that it had not. His 
mind seemed to have been dwelling on this 
point. He remarked that, in reckoning the 
number of those who had perished in the 
war, a fair per-centage must be deducted for 
ordinary mortality, which would have car- 
ried off under any circumstances a certain 
proportion of the men, all of whom were 
enerally set down as victims of the sword. 
e also remarked that very exaggerated ac- 
counts of the carnage had been produced Hy 
including among the killed large numbers~ 
of men whose term of enlistment had expired, 
and who had been on that account replaced 
by others, or had reenlisted themselves ; and 
he told in illustration of this remark one of 
his characteristic stories: —“ A negro had 
been learning Arithmetic. Another negro 
asked him, if he shot at three pigeons — 
on a fence and killed one, how many woul 


remain. ‘Two,’ replied the arithmetician. ~ 


‘No,’ said the other negro, ‘the other two 
would fly away.’” In the course of the con- 
versation he told two or three more of these 
stories — if stories they could be called, — 
always by way of illustrating some remark 
he had made, rather than for the sake of the 
anecdote itself. The writer recognised in 
this propensity as he thought, not a particu- 
larly jocular temperament, much less an ad- 
diction to brutal levity, such as would call 
for a comic song among soldiers’ graves, but 
the humour of the West, and especially of 
a Western man accustomed to address popu- 


lar audiences, and to enforce his ideas by 


vivid and homely illustrations. You must 
have studied the American character — 
and indeed the English character of which 
it is the offspring — very superficially if you 
do not know that a certain levity of expres- 


sion, in speaking even of important subjects, 


is perfectly compatible with great earnest- 
ness and seriousness beneath. The language 
of the President, like his demeanour, was 
perfectly ty he did not let fall a single 
coarse or vulgar phrase, and all his words 
had a meaning. , 

“ A brutal boor ” is the epithet applied to 


kindness, and, except when specially moved | the twice-elected representative of the 


to mirth, of seriousness and care. The man- 


ner and address are perfectly simple, modest, 


American nation by certain English journals, 
and the assiduous repetition of this and 


and unaffected, and therefore free from vul- | equivalent phrases has probably fixed that 
garity in the eyes of all who are not vulgar | idea of Mr. Lincoln in the minds of the un- 
themselves. | reflecting mass of our people. Those who 

There was nothing in the conversation par- | hold this language, reason—in ignorance 
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_ PRESIDENT LINCOLN. 


of the man and of the class to which he be- 
longs — from the undeniable fact that he 
was the son of a poor Western farmer, 
brought up in a log cabin, and living, till 
past the age of twenty, by the labour of his 
hands; which perhaps still retain, in the 
unaristocrat size often noticed by critics, 
the traces of their former toil. He eagerly 
sought knowledge, however ; borrowed the 
books which he could not afford to buy; and 
made one of them his own, according to a 
current anecdote, by three days’ hard work 
in pulling fodder. Som the work of a farm 
labourer“he rose to that of aclerk ina store, 
was for a short time a surveyor, and at last 
became a lawyer. His associates, of course, 
were Western farmers; but Western farm- 
ers, though inferior in polish, are probably 
not inferior in knowledge to English squires. 
They are as ignorant of Latin and Greek as 
the English squire generally is two years 
after leaving college; but they know a good 
many things which are not included in the 
squire’s education. A friend of the writer, 
travelling in the West, was at a loss to ex- 
plain to his companion the principle of the 
electric telegraph: their hired driver, over- 
-hearing the discussion, turned round and 
gave a perfectly correct explanation. The 
writer himself has conversed with men of the 
President’s class and district, on subjects 
both of politics aud religion; and he cer- 
tainly, to say the least, would be slow to 
conclude that any one to whom they looked 
up must be in intellect a boor. On the po- 
litical questions which concern them these 
farmers are probably as shrewd and intelli- 
gent as any set of men in the world. They 
are great readers of newspapers, and eager 
attendants at political meetings. Not un- 
frequently, in an electorial contest, the two 
candidates, instead of addressing their par- 
tisans separately, make their canvassing tour 
together, and speak against each other, at 
the different stations of the electoral district, 
before the electors of both sides. A chair- 
man is appointed to moderate, and the dis- 
pees is carried on with order and good 
umour. Such an exercise must at least force 
a politician to think clearly. Mr. Lincoln 
encountered Douglas, the great champion of 
the democratic party, in a series of these 
tournaments during the canvas of 1858, and 
the ability which he then showed laid the 
foundation of his national reputation. It 
has been pretended by correspondents of 
the English press that his speeches were 
made for him by reporters sent down by his 
party,but it is not very likelythat Mr.Douglas 
and his friends would have allowed fictitious 
speeches to be substituted for those which 
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their opponent really made. The story is 
merely an instance of the determination to 
maintain the theory that the President of 
the United States is nothing but a boor. 
That he is something more than a boor 
his address at the dedication of the Cemetery 
at Gettysburg will in itself be sufficient to 
prove. The greatest orator of the United 
States pronounced on that occasion a lon 
elaborate, and very eloquent discourse, wit: 
all that grace of delivery by which he is 
distinguished. The Président, with a very 
ungainly manner, said these words : — 


“Fourscore and seven years ago ‘our fathers 
brought forth on this continent a new nation, 
conceived in liberty, and dedicated to the propo- 
sition that all men are created equal. 

“Now we are engaged in a great civil war, 
testing whether that or any nation so conceived 
and so dedicated can long endure. We are met 
on a great battle-field of that war. We have 
come to dedicate a portion of that field as a 
final resting-place for those who here gave their 
lives that that nation might live. It is altogeth- 
er fitting and proper that we should do this. 

“ But, in a larger sense, we cannot dedicate, 
we cannot consecrate, we cannot hallow this 
ground. The brave men, living and dead, who 
struggled here, have consecrated it far above our 
poor power to add or detract. The world will 
little note, nor long remember, what we say 
here; but it can never forget what “they did 
here. It is for us, the living, rather to be dedi- 
cated here to the unfinished work which they who 
fought here have thus far so nobly advanced. 
It is rather for us to be here dedicated to the 
great task remaining before us; that from these 
honored dead we take increased devotion to that 
cause for which they gave the last full measure 
of devotion; that we here highly resolve that 
these dead shall not have died in vain; that this 
nation, under God, shall have a newbirth of 
freedom; and that government of the people, 
by the people, for the people, shall not perish 
from the earth.” 


There are one or two phrases here, such 
as “dedicated to the proposition,” which 
betray a hand untrained in fine writing, 
and are proofs that the composition is Lin- 
coln’s own. But, looking to the substance, 
it may be doubted whether any king in 
Europe would have expressed himself more 
royally than the peasant’s son. And, even 
as to the form, we cannot help remarking 
that simplicity of structure and pregnancy 
of meaning are the true characteristics of 
the classical style. 

It is easy to believe that the man who 
had the native good taste to produce this 
address would be capable of committing 
gross indecencies—that he would call for 
comic songs to be sung over soldiers’ 


graves ? 
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Mr. Lincoln is not a highly cultivated 
politician; and it is much to be lamented 
that he is not; for he will have to deal, in 
the course of reconstruction, with political 

roblems requiring for their solution all the 
fight that political science and history can 
afford. Like American statesmen in gen- 
eral, he is no doubt entirely unversed in 
the principles of economy and finance ; and 
it is quite credible that he may be, as is re- 
ported, the author of the strange scheme 
for raising money by issuing a kind of stock 
which shall not be liable to seizure for debt. 
But within the range of his knowledge and 
vision, which does not fextend beyond the 
constitution, laws, and political circum- 
stances of his own country, he is a states- 
man. He distinctly apprehends the funda- 
mental principles of the community at the 
head of which he is placed, and enunciates 
them, whenever there is occasion, with a 
breadth and clearness which gives them 
fresh validity. He keeps his main object 
—the preservation of the Union and the 


Constitution — distinctly in view, and stead- | 


ily directs all his actions to it. If he suf- 
. fers himself to be guided by events, it is 
not because he loses sight of principles, 
much less because he is drifting, but be- 
cause he deliberately recognises in events 
the manifestation of moral forces, 





PRESIDENT LINCOLN. 


“EXECUTIVE Mansion, WASHINGTON, 
April 4th, 1864. 


“ A. G. Hopces, Esq., Frankfort, Ky. 


“My Dear Si1r,— You ask me to put in 
writing the substance of what I verbally said 
the other day, in your presence, to Governor 
Bramlette and Senator Dixon. It was about 
as follows : — 

“T am naturally anti-slavery. If slavery is 
not wrong, nothing is wrong. I cannot remem- 
ber when I did not so think and feel, and yet I 
have never understood that the apron | con- 
ferred upon me unrestricted right to act officially 
upon this judgment and feeling. It was in the 
oath I took that I would to the best of my abil- 
ity preserve, protect, and defend the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. I could not take the 
office without taking the oath. Nor was it my 
view that I might take an oath to get power, 
and break the oath in using the power. I un- 
derstood, too, that in ordinary civil administra- 
tion this oath even forbade me to practically 
indulge my primary abstract judgment on the 
moral question of slavery. I had publicly de- 
clared this many times, and in many ways. And 
aver that, to this day, I have done no official 
| act in mere deference to my abstract judgment 





and feeling on slavery. I did not understand, 
however, that my oath to preserve the Consti- 
| tution to the best of my ability imposed upon 
| me the duty of preserving by every indispensa- 
| ble means, that government, that nation, of 


which he | which that constitution was the -organic law. 





is bound to consider, and the behests of | Was it possible to lose the nation and yet pre- 
Providence, which he is bound to obey. | serve the Constitution? By general law, life 
He neither floats at random between the | and limb must be protected,yet often a limb must 


different sections of his party, nor does he | 
abandon himself to the impulse of any one 

of them, whether it be that of the extreme 
Abolitionists or that of the mere Politicians ; 
but he treats them all as elements of the | 
Union party, which it is his task to hold to- 
gether, and conduct as a combined army to 
victory. To do him justice, you must read 


be amputated to save a life; but a life is never 
wisely given to save a limb. I felt that mea- 
sures otherwise unconstitutional, might become 
lawful, by becoming indispensable to the pre- 
servation of the Constitution, through the pre- 
servation of the nation. Right or wrong, I as- 
sumed this ground, and now avow it. could 
not feel that, to the best of my ability, I had 
even tried to preserve the Constitution, if to 





his political writings and speeches,* looking 
to the substance and not to the style, which, | 
in the speeches especially, is often very un- | 
cultivated, though it never falls into the | 
worse faults of inflation and rhodomontade | 
so ‘common in American State-papers. | 
Perhaps his letter to Mr. Hodges, a mem- | 
ber of a deputation from Kentucky, ex- | 
plaining his course on the subject of slav- 
ery, is as good a specimen as can be select- 
ed. 





* Those political writings which eminate from him 
selfalone. In his Messages to the Legislature his 
ministers have a hand, The part of the last message, 
for example, relating to Foreign Affairs, in which, 
by way of asserting American independence and 
greatness, the great powers of Europe are ignored, 
and the half-barbarous impotencies of South Ame- 
rica brought into the foreground, may be safely pro- 
nounced to be the work of a subtler genius than that 
of the President, 





save slavery, or any minor matter, I should per- 
mit the wreck of government, country, and con- 
stitution altogether. When early in the war, 
General Fremont attempted military emanci- 
pation, I forbade it, because I did not then 
think it an indispensable necessity. When, a 
little later, General Cameron, then secretary of 
war, suggested the arming of the blacks, I ob- 
jected, because I did not yet think it an indis- 
pensable necessity. When, still later General 
Hunter attempted military emancipation, I 
again forbade it, because I did not yet think th 
indispensable necessity had come. When, in 
March, find May, and July, 1862, I made earnest 
and secessive appeals to the Border states to fa- 
vor compensated emancipation, I believed the 
indispensable necessity for military emancipa- 
tion and arming the blacks would come, unless 
averted by that measure. They-declined the 


proposition, and I was, in my best judgment, 
driven to the alternative of either surrendering 














~ PRESIDENT 


the Union, and with it the Constitution, or of 
laying strong hand on the colored element. I 
chose the latter. In choosing it I was not en- 
tirely confident. More than a year of trial 
shows no loss by,it in our foreign relations, none 
in our home popular sentiment, none in our 
white military force, no loss by it anyhow, or 
anywhere. On the contrary, itshows a gain of 
quite a hundred and thirty thousand soldiers, 
seamen, and labourers. These are palpable 
facts, about which, as facts, there cin be no cav- 
iling. We have the men; and we could not 
have had them without the measure. 

“ And now letany Union man who complains 
of the measure test himself by writing down in 
one line, that he is for subduing the rebellion by 
force of arms, and in the next, that he is for 
taking these hundred and thirty thousand men 
from the Union side, and placing them where 
they would be best for the measure he condemns. 
If he cannot face his case so stated, it is only be- 
cause he cannot face the truth. 

“T add a word which was in the verbal con- 
versation. In telling this tale, I attempt no 
compliment to my own sagacity. I claim not 
to have controlled events, but confess plainly 
that events have controlled me Now, at the 
end of three years’ struggle, the nation’s condi- 
tion is not what either party, or any man devi- 
sed or expected. God alone can claim it. 
Whither it is tending seems plain. If God now 
wills the removal of a great wrong, and wills 
also that we of the the North as well as you of 
the South, shall pay fairly for our complicity in 
that wrong, impartial history will find therein 
new causes to attest and revere the justice and 
goodness of God. 

“ Yours truly, 


(Signed) “ A. Lincoun.” 


Few will deny that a modest and patient 
sagacity finds its expression here. 
ike most of the Western republicans, 
Lincoln belonged not to the extreme Aboli- 
tionists, but to the party who resisted the 
extension of slavery ; and of the principals 


of this party he was a steady and unflinch- 
His course, therefore, on this 


ing advocate. 
subject, has been consistent throughout. 


The religious sentiments expressed in the 
last paragraph of the letter pervades all the 
President’s productions; and it seems to be 
He is no Puritan: It is said that 
in Illinois, among his rough and jovial com- 
panions, he is, in conversation at least, rather 
the reverse — but he has a real sense of 
the presence and providence of God; 

has probably helped to 
e has been, calm in peril 


genuine. 


and this feelin 
keep him, as 


h 


and temperate in success. It is curious to 
contrast the following passage, giving his 
idea of the revelations of Providence to ru- 
lers, with the language of Cromwell and the 
Puritan chiefs on the same subject. The 
passage occurs in an answer to a deputation 





42.9, 


from the churches at Chicago, which had 
pressed upon him the policy of immediate 
emancipation : 


LINCOLN. 


“The subject presented in the memorial 
is one upon which I have thought much for 
weeks past,and I may even say for months. 
I am approached with the most opposite 
opinions and advice, and that by religious 
men, who are equally certain that they represent 
the Divine will. I am sure that either the one or 
the other class is mistaken in that belief, and 
perhaps in some respect both. I hope it will 
not be irreverent in me to say that, if it is pro- 
bable that God would reveal His will to others 
on a point so connected with my duty, it might 
be supposed He would reveal it directly to me; 
for, unless 1 am more deceived in myself than 
I often am, it is my earnest desire to know the 
will of Providence in this matter. Andif I can 
learn what it is I will do it! These are not, 
however, the days of miracles, and I suppose it 
will be granted that I am not to expect a di- 
rect revelation. I must study the plain physical 
facts of the case, ascertain what is possible, and 
learn what appears to be wise and right.” 


No calumny, to all appearance, can be 
more grotesque than that which charges Mr. 
Lincoln with aiming at arbitrary power. 
Judging from all that he says and does, no 
man can be more deeply imbued with reve- 
rence for liberty and law, or more sincerely 
desirous of identifying his name with the 
preservation of free institutions. He sanc- 
tioned, though he did not originate, the 
military arrests; but he did so in the 
conscientious belief that the power was given 
him by the constitution, and that the circum- 
stances had arisen in which it was necessary 
to exercise it for the salvation of the State. 
His justification of these acts is scrupulously 
and anxiously constitutional. To the re- 
monstrants who tell him that the safeguards 
of habeas corpus and trial by jury ‘* were 
secured substantially to the English people 
after years of protracted civil war, and were 
adopted into our constitution at the close of 
the revolution,” he replies, “‘ Would not th 
demonstration be better if it could have 
been truly said that these safeguards had 
been adopted and applied during the civil 
wars and during our revolution, instead of 
after the one and at the close of the other? 
1 too am devotedly for them after civil war 
and before civil war, and at all times, ‘ ex- 
cept when in cases of rebellion or invasion 
the public safety may require their suspen- 
sion.” The words he here quotes are 
from the constitution ; and they ought to be 
known to those who accuse Mr. Lincoln of 
flagrant and inexcusable usurpation. 

The effects of Mr.. Lincoln’s legal training 
are visible both in his mode of reasoning on 
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constitutional questions, and in the occa- 
sionai acuteness of his replies to objectors, 
of which the sentence last quoted is a speci- 
men. But, fortunately for him, he entered 
the legal profession rather late, when he had 
had time to form his character and under- 
standing on an unprofessional basis. 

Few, even of those who call him a tyrant 
and an usurper, have ventured to charge 
him with personal cruelty. It is scarcely 
possible to obtain his consent to the execu- 
tion of a deserter or aspy. He has set his 
heart on carrying through the revolution, if 
possible, without shedding any blood except 
on the field of battle. This is the more 
creditable to his humanity, since it is be- 
lieved, and he shares that belief, that an at- 
tempt was made to assassinate him at Balti- 
more immediately after his first election. 

That he has made mistakes in his choice 
of men, especially of military men, is not to 
be denied. In fact, as regards the military 
appointments, nothing could direct him or 
any one else to the right men except the 
criterion of experience, fearfully costly as it 
was. It is true that he has, in some cases, 
appointed men to military commands from 
political motives; but the political motives 
were connected, it is believed, not with per- 
sonal or party jobbery, but with the necessi- 
ties, real or supposed, of the public service. 
Sigel, for example, was appointed to the 
command in which he failed, because the 
Germans, whose idol he was, would not 
serve so readily under any other general. 
No soldier who had really proved himself 
competent has been passed over, though 
the President’s good nature has delayed the 
removal of those whose incompetence had 
appeared. 

t is another current fiction that the Pres- 
ident is excessively garrulous, and “ always 
on the balcony.” Most American states- 
men are open to this imputation ; but the 
President is an exception. “I am very 








PRESIDENT LINCOLN. 


little inclined on any occasion to say] any- 
thing unless I hope to produce some good 
by it.” To this maxim, from the time of 
his election, he has very steadily adhered ; 
and perhaps it would be difficult to show 
that he had ever made an uncalled-for 
speech, ot, when called upon to speak, said 
more than the occasion required. 

There is another great meed of praise to 
which Mr. Lincoln isentitled. Chief ofa par- 
ty in one of the most desperate struggles of 
history, he has never, by anything that has 
fallen from his lips, gratuitously increased 
the bitterness of civil war. His answer to 
those who came to congratulate him on his 
reelection was throughly generous, chival- 
rous, and patriotic. He “did not wish to 
triumph over any man.” He “ had never wil- 
fully planted a thorn in any man’s bosom.” 
It is true that he has not. 

Our great public instructor told us the 
other day that Lincoln’s re-election was per- 
haps on the whole the best thing that could 
have happened for this country, because 
having already said as much against Eng- 
land as was necessary to secure to him the 
Irish vote, he had probably exhausted his 
malignity on that subject. All who know 
the simplest facts of American politics are 
aware that to talk of Mr. Lincoln’s securin 
the Irish vote is about as rational as it woul 
be to talk of Lord Derby’s securing the vote 
of the Chartists. But Mr. Lincoln, it is 
believed, is one of the few public men in 
America who have never joined, or affected 
to join, in the profligate denunciations of 
England which were a part of the regular 
stock-in-trade of the Democratic party, and 
of the slaveowners who were its chiefs. 
Whether he is a great man or not, he is at 
least an honest one; he can feel responsi- 
bility ; and his re-election was to be desired 
not only for the good of his country, but for 
the peace of the world. 

GoLpwin SMITH. 





Tue Avutuor or -“ Orton.” — “ Perhaps 
one of the most, if not the most, melancholy 
spectacles in the Blue Mountains is that of Rich- 
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dogs. To see a true poet cutting wood, cooking 
his own food, and wasting his energies on a bar- 
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OUR OLDEST FRIEND. 
UPON THE JUST AND THE UNJUST. 


OUR OLDEST FRIEND. 
BY OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
Read to the “ Boys of ’29,” Jan. 5, 1865. 


I give you the health of the oldest friend 
That short of eternity, earth can lend, — 

A friend so faithful and tried and true 

That nothing can wean him from me and you. 


When first we screeched in the sudden blaze 
Of the daylight’s blinding and blasting rays, 
And gulped at the gaseous, groggy air, 

This old, old friend stood waiting there. 


And when, with a kind of mortal strife, 

We had gasped and choked into ‘breathing life, 
He watched by the cradle day and night, 

And held our hands till we stood upright. 


From gristle and pulp our frames have grown 
To stringy muscle and solid bone : 

While we were changing, he altered not ; 

We might forget, but he never forgot. 


He came with us to the college class, 
Little cared he for the steward’s pass! 
All the rest. must pay their fee, 

But the grim old dead-head entered free. 


He stayed with us while we counted o’er, 
Four times each of the seasons four ; 

And with every season, from year to year, 
The dear name Classmate he made more dear. 


He never leaves us, —he never will, 

Till our hands are cold and our hearts are still : 

On birthdays, and Christmas, and New Year’s 
too 

He always remembers both me and you. 


Every year this faithful friend 

His little presents is sure to send ; 
Every year, whereso’er we be, 

He wants a keepsake from you and me. 


How he loves us! he pats our heads, 
And, lo! they are gleaming with silver threads ; 
And he’s always begging one lock of hair, 

Till our shining crowns have nothing to wear. 


At length he will tell us, one by one, 

““ My child, ycur labor on earth is done ; 
And now you must journey afar to see 
My elder brother, — Eternity ! ” 


And so, when long, long years have passed, 
Some dear old fellow will be the last, — 
Never a boy alive but he 

Of all our goodly company ! 


When he lies down, but not till then, 
Our kind Class-Angel will drop the pen 
That writes in the day-book kept above 
Dur lifelong record of faith and love. 


So here’s a health in homely rhyme 
To our oldest classmate, Father Time ! 
May our last survivor live to be 

As bald but as wise and tough as he! 
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No stint, no measure, waiting not our call, 
Our Father’s liberal hand 

Opens and lets His choicest blessings fall 
On sea and smiling land. 


The sunshine and the dew, the fostering rain, 
The breezes warm and sweet, 

The wildbirds singing and the soft refrain 
That loitering brooks repeat, — 


Aye, and not less the wintry storms that sweep 
O’er ocean, hill, and glade, 
Show with what love unchanging, pure and 


deep, 
God guards what he hath made. 


O, thankless, cold of heart and wed to sin, 
Pass thou not idly by 

The blessings that thy life might garner in, 
Blessings not born to die! 


With what rebuke our selfishness must stand 
In His all-perfect sight ! 

We give but where we love, His bounteous hand 
Closes nor day nor night. 


And when we fain would judge or coldly scorn 
The sinner’s darkened ways, 
Thou, who with us so patiently hath borne, 
Teach us instead Thy praise. L. 
‘ebruary, 1865. 
Transcript. 


FEBRUARY 2, 1865. 


Ay, ring out joyously, ye bells ! 

And peal it from the cannon’s mouth, — 

Free as God’s Heaven from North to South, — 
No slave in our Republic dwells ! 


Look upward, eyés, through happy tears ! 
Blessed indeed are we who see 

The day that makes a nation free ! 

God’s kingdom comes, though slow our years. 


Beat fast, exultingly, O heart !— 
Thy every throb a grateful prayer, — 
Banish each selfish grief and care, 
And in thy country’s joy bear part! 


O soul rejoice, as ne’er before ! 
Forsaken by Him “a little while”’ 

God gathers with a gracious smile, 

And mercies great, this land once more ! 


O People! to His love restor’d! 

Let every living tongue awake — 

The words the adoring Mary spake, — 
“ My soul doth magnify the Lord!” 





Atlantic Monthly. 


‘oston, Mass. Transcript. 








432 DEVOTIONAL MUSINGS, ETC. 
DEVOTIONAL MUSINGS. 


: 


I. 


I wiILt commit my way, O Lord, to Thee, 

Nor doubt Thy love, though dark the way may 
be : 

Nor murmur, for the sorrow is from God, 

And there is comfort also in Thy rod. 


I will not seek to know the future years, 

Nor cloud to-day with dark to-morrow’s fears ; 
I will but ask a light from Heaven, to show 
How, step by step, my pilgrimage should go. 


And if the distant perils seem to make 

The path impossible that I must take, 

Yet as the river winds through mountains lone, 
The way will open up—as I go on. 


Be still, my heart ; for faithful is Thy Lord, 
And pure and true and tried His Holy Word ; 
Through stormy flood that rageth as the sea, 
His promises thy stepping-stones shall be. 


Il. 


In Heaven is many a shining star, 
And yet my way is dark as night; 

I see them gleam in depths afar, 
But not by them I see aright. 


They glimmer in the glassy lake, 

They twinkle in the blue serene ; 
But yet my darksome road I take. 

As ne’er a light in Heaven had been. 


- And there are truths so far away 


No light upon our path they show ; 
We see them clear and bright as day 
Yet by their light we may not go. 


But Jesus, Thou art near and far ; 
With light Thou dost encompass me ; 
I see Thee like the midnight star, 
And as at noon I walk by Thee. 


Thou dost uplift my soul to Heaven, 
Calm, beaming down upon our strife ; 
Yet by Thy grace is also given 
Light on the common paths of life 


O blessed Jesus ! shining far, 
And shining near upon our way, 

We praise Thee as the glorious star, 
We praise Thee as the Light of day. 


Ill. 


Now is the accepted time, 
Now the day of our salvation ; 
Now the Lord of Heaven sublime 
Bears the sinner’s condemnation ; 
* Meck and lowly, 
Pure and Holy, 
Come to him and take his yoke, 
Light the burden of his folk. 








He hath brought down God to earth, 
Man to raise again to Heaven ; 
He was born a Virgin’s birth, 
That the new birth might be given 
To us hapless, 
Lifeless, sapless, 
Withered branches dead in sin ; 
Come to Christ, and glory win. 


Come with all your doubts and fears, 
Come with all your soul’s diseases, 
Come with all your sinful years, 
Only come at once to Jesus ; 
He is gracious ; 
And the precious 
Ransom of our souls is He — 
Jesus slain at Calvary. 


O, this precious now is ours, 
Let us hear His invitation ; 
He is knocking at our doors 
With the proffer of salvation ; 
But to-morrow, 
May be sorrow, 
Woe and anguish, and the cry 
“Too late, to late!” the hour is by. 


ORWELL. 
Good Words. 


PSYCHAURA. 


Tue wind of our autumn midnight 

Is moaning around my door — 
The curtains wave at the window, 
The carpet lifts on the floor. 


There are sounds like startled footfalls 
In the distant chambers now, 

And the touching of airy fingers 
Is busy on hand and brow. 


*T's thus in the Souls’ dark dwelling, 
By the moody host unsought — 
Through the chambers of memory wander 
The invisible airs of Thought. 


For it bloweth where it listeth, 
With a murmur loud or low; 
Whence it cometh — whither it goeth — 
None tell us, and none may know — 


Now wearying round the portals 
Of the vacant, desolate mind — 
As the doors of a ruined mansion 
That creak in the cold night wind. 





And anon an awful memory 
Sweeps over it fierce and high, 

Like the roar of a mountain forest 
When the midnight gale goes by. 


Then its voice subsides in wailing, 
And, ere the dawning of day, 

Murmuring fainter and fainter, 
In the distance dies away. 


“ Lyrics of a Day,” by H. Howard Brownell. 











